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Baths & One-Piece Lavatories, Hilp 
% Add fhe Last Touch of’ 
* tRefinement to fhe Modern Home 














The charm of < dainty bedroom is greatly enhanced by the installa- 
tion of a “Staxdard” Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatory. Its grace- 
fulness of design, its snowy lustrous whiteness, and its absolute 
freedom from crevices where dust and dirt can lodge, make it 
infinitely more sanitary and attractive than the old time washstand. 
With a bedroom so equipped the occupant is to a great degree 
independent of the bathroom. The cost is moderate—the comfort 
value enormous. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” shows many beautiful Lavatory designs suitable for bedrooms 
with prices in detail. It also tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful 
and ‘inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 


hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful hooklet ever issued on the subject, and 
contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


The ABOVE “Anona” Lavatory, Plate P-520 can be purchased from any plumber at a cost ap- 
proximating $54.50—not counting freight, labor or piping. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “$tandaxd” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary TI)f.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England. 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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WHEN YOU LOOK INTO VITAL. QUESTIONS READ 
THE LATEST BOOKS BY MEN WHO KNOW 


OF CHILD LIFE AMONG. THE POOR : 
John Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of the Children 


discusses the relation- of poverty. to the excessive infantile disease and mortality; the 
tragedy of: attempting to educate ill-nourished children; the burden on the working child 
in our industrial system; and, finally, remedial measures. 

33-full-page illustrations, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage. 1§ cts.) 


OF THE BXTENT AND DEGREE OF POVERTY 
Robert Hunter’s Poverty 


“Very well done; well arranged, clearly expressed, full of sympathy.”— GertTruDE TOYNBEE. 
An investigation into the number of those who, although not paupers, are unable to earn 
enough to keep themselves and their families so nourished, clothed and housed as to main- 
tain efficiency “in labor. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; paper, 25 cts. net 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY 
Edward T. Devine’s The Principles of Relief 


“By far the most original- and valuable book in its general field that has appeared within 
ten.years.”—-HomeEr Fotks. Cloth, 498 t2mo pages, $2.00 ‘net 


OF THE CARE OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


Homer Folks’s The Care of Destitute, Neglected, 
and Delinquent Children Cloth, $1.00 net (postage 8 cts.) 


By the former Commissioner of: Public Charities of the City of New York. 

“Among our experts none stands higher than the cultivated author, and in this work: he 
writes out of the memories and studies of a: fruitful life, and gives to the public wise and 
reliable cotinsel._—-CHARLES RIcHMOND HENDERSON in the Yale Review. 


OF THE LAWS EXISTING OR NEEDED 


Mrs. Florence Kelley’s 
Some Ethical Gains through Legislation 


discusses the right to childhood, and child labor, the right to leisure, the right to the 
ballot, the rights of purchasers, etc. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net (postage 11 cts.) 


OF THE PROBLEMS OF LABOR 


John Graham Brooks’s Social Unrest 
Stupres iN Lasor AND SocrAL MovEMENTS 
“A more thoughtful discussion of the relations of capital and labor and the future of 


industry we have not seen. Both sides of the controversy can derive instruction and 
inspiration from it.”"—The Evening Sun, New York. Cloth, $1.50 net; paper, 25 cts. net 


OF THE DANGEROUS “FAVORED CLASSES” 
Henry George, Jr.’s | The Menace of Privilege 


A study of the dangers to the republic from the Existence of a Favored Class. 

“Mr. George has given us a book of first rate interest and importance. It is written 
forcefully and brilliantly . . . as a picture of present-day conditions it is a remark- 
able piece of description and analysis. . . . Mr. George, in a word, is neither a 
Socialist nor an Anarchist, but a true Jeffersonian .Republican, thoroughly believing in 
the rightfulness of both private property and public property, and above all, in individual 
enterprise.’—Professor FRANKLIN GipDINGS, of Columbia University, in The N. Y. Times 
Sat. Review. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net (postage 13 cts:) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
The Finality of the Christian Religion 


“Epoch-making” is the term applied to this wor 


GEORGE’ B. FOSTER 
by those who have read the advance. 


sheets. There have been few criticisms of Christianity on this scale and with this scien- 
tific thoroughness. 530 pp.; net, $4.00, postpaid, $4.22. 


Ancient Records of E 


JAMES H: BREASTED 


pt 
After ten years of labor, BY sor Breasted offers to Egy ptologists and students of his- 


tory a corpus of Egyptian inscriptions of unexampled comp 


eteness and accuracy, The 


inscriptions are given in translation. 4 vols., 8vo.; advance ‘price, $3.00 net per volume; 


Vol. now ready, postage, $o.20. 


General Sociology 


ALBION W. SMALL 


An exposition of the development of sociological theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, - 
and a plea for the recognition of sociology as a science. The book is destined to be a 
standard. 753 pp., 8vo.; cloth, net, $4.00, postpaid, $4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


CHARLES: ZUEBLIN 


The work of a vigorous optimist, who tells his readers in clear, concise terms what has 
actually been achieved in the great movement for the betterment of our cities. 200 pp., 
illustrated, 12mo.; cloth, net, $1.25, postpaid, $1.35. 


Russia and Its Crisis 


.PAUL MILYOUKOV 


An authoritative account of the whole situation in Russia by a. man who, as scholar and 
gouge has had unsurpassed opportunities for observation. 602 pp., 8vo.; cloth, net, 
3 


.00, postpaid, $3.20. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience 


CHARLES C. HALL 


A series of lectures delivered in India, Ceylon and China, under the Barrows Lecture- 


ship. An attempt is made to 


int out the common foundation underlyin 


all religions, 


and to present the claims of Christianity to be regarded as the ultimate religion. 300 pp., 


8vo.; cloth, net, $1.50, postpaid, $1.66. 


Sadress 4ci7 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS $2949. 























WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years,and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 











A. W. FABER 


was awarded the 


: m 
Grand Prize 
at the Intetnafional Exposition, 

St. Louis, 1904 
Lead and Colored Pencils 
Pen Holders, Rulers 
Calculating Rules, Inks 
Water Colors 
Rubber Bands and Erasive 
Rubber 


Mfg. Est. 1761 
24 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 


See that A. W. Faber is on all 
peticils, erasers, etc., before buying. 


44 East 23d Street, - - - NEW YORK 
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The Way to be a Thinker 


is to get in touch with thinkers. All the world’s prizes 
are captured by those who have seasoned their moray 
with the spice of originality—and originality means the 
habit of clear and fresh thinking. Even the best of us 
have a tendency to fall into mental ruts, to go plodding on 
year after year, in the same track, to do things without 
nowing precisely why. The way to keep alive, the wer 
to be original, the way to be a success, is to talk wit 
brainy people and to read books that make you think. 
That's the reason 


The New Science Library 


is a cure for mental paralysis. It contains the best work of Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, and great leaders of modern thought. It 
will teil you what the famous Darwinian theory is; how the planets 
are weighed and their motions charted; what radium is; how 
liquid air is made and used—and ten thousand other interesting 
things. It is a work to be read and enjoyed, for it is written in a 
clear and interesting style—not abstruse or technical. The work 
consists of sixteen superb vol hand ly printed and bound. 


FREE—84-Page Book 


Tf you mail us the coupon below at once, we will send full in- 
formation about the New Science Library, and how you may get 
it at half price and on the Individual Payment Plan, by means 
which you can arrange the payments to suit yourself. 

At the same time we will send you a copy of our handsome 84- 
page book, “Some Wonders of Science.” This book, containing 
articles by Thomas H. Huxley, E. B. Tylor, R. A. Proctor, and Ray 
Stannard Baker, is so bright and interesting that you will read it 
fram cover to cover, and when you have it you will wonder 
how you ever could have thought science dry and uninteresting. 
Each copy is beautifully illustrated and printed. Write to-day, 
ees the Exchange mn, in exchange for “Some Wonders 
of Science.” . 


Public Opinion Book Club 
44-60 East 23d Street NEW YORK 


Ind. 3-3 EXCHANGE COUPON 


Good for one complimentary copy of “Some Wonders of 
Science” if matled at once to Public Opinion Book Club, 44-60 
Kast 23d Street, New York. 








STREET eves ecese 

GEie AND DN rice ats ss sv nkenaeinimeiec kata xcdese 
We will send at the same time, full particulars of our New 

Science Library and our Introductory Half Price Offer 























| From Dutton’s February List | 


The Africander Land. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ The Mastery of the Pacific,” etc. 
Maps, etc. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


An impartial picture of the political, social and 
economic state of South Africa to-day. An im- 
portant book in view of the possible crisis in South 


African affairs. 
New Egypt. 


By A. B. DE GUERVILLE. 
8vo, 183 illustrations, $5.00 net. 


An account of Egypt of to-day, giving a faithful 
description of the country and the various political 
and social complications. 


A Life of Walt Whitman. 


By HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $3.00 net. 





Life of René Descartes. 


By ELIZABETH S. HALDANE. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $4.50 net. 


Modern Germany: 


Her Political and Economic Problems. 
By O. ELTZBACHER. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50 net. 


Further Memoirs of the Whig 
Party, 1807-1821. 


By LORD HOLLAND. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $5.00 net. 


The Life of Queen Henrietta 
Maria. 


” By I. A. TAYLOR. 
2 vols.~: Illustrated, 8vo, $7.50 net. 


The Childhood of Fiction: 


AStudy of Folk Tales and Primitive Thought, 


By J. A. MACCULLOUGH. 
8vo, $3.50 net. 


E. P. DUTTON @ COMPANY, 


31 West 23d St., New York. 


- 
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“The Treason ¢ Senate!” 


As Graphically Portrayed by David Graham Phillips. 


@ The heavy and ever heavier taxes of ‘‘the interests’ are swallowing 
the rents—swallowing the prices of food, clothing, fuel—all the 
necessities, all the necessary comforts of life. 


@ “The interests’” hireling, the Senate, not only forbids lifting 
these taxes, but, to the contrary, levies fresh taxes for its rapacious 
master. 


@ It is for this reason—and mainly for this reason—that property 
to-day is rapidly concentrating in the hands of the few—that the 
little children of the masses are being sent to toil in the darkness of 
the mines, to work in the unhealthfulness of factories, instead of 
being sent to school. 


@ It is the Senate that has stolidly, stubbornly determined to allow 
no legislation that is not either helpful to or harmless against the 
railways — no legislation on the subject of c corporations that will ma- 
terially interfere with their profits—no revision of the tariff unless it 
secure for the already over-fattened ‘‘interests’’ fuller and freer 
license to loot. 





@ Here you have, in a few words, the whole story of the Senate’s 
treason. 
Read this stinging, uncompromising exposé of political corruption, 


in the March 


SMOPOLITAN 


10 Cents a Copy. $l a Year. 
At all News-Stands—If They're Not Sold Out. 


1789 Broadway, - - - - New York City. 
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BRENTANO’S 
SPECIAL SALE FRENCH BOOKS 


Usually 75c. each; Now 25c.; 
By mail, 32c. 


SEND FOR PRINTED LIST 


BRENTANO’S MONTHLY CHARGE 
SYSTEM FOR MAIL CUSTOMERS 


Convenient, Economical. Write for particulars 
BRENTANO?S, "ox, square 
TO BOOK-LOVERS 


SPECIAL SALE LIST NO. 42 


has just been issued. It contains thousands of valuable library 
book bargains ranging in price from 25c. to $50.00, and at discounts 
all the way up to 80 percent. Sent free on application. Ours is 
the largest Mail Order Book Establishment in the world. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
44 to 60 East 23d St., New York City. 








Romeike’s "*%.at™ 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear about 
you, your friends, or any subject on which you want to be “up-to- 
date.” Every newspaper and periodical of importance in the 
United States and Europe is searchcd. Terms, $5.00 for 100 
notices 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. = 


What Think Ye of Christ? 


By Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature sENT 
FREE. Address N. D., Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 











Church AUSTIN ORGAN CO., Hartford, Conn. 





ive Builders of Electric and Tubu- 
lar Pneumatic Church and Concert Organs 
on the Austin Universal Air Chest System. 


Write for Booklet “C.” 


Organs 














D—By young woman, position as COMPANION, and 
WANTE to do light sewing, or as seamstress. 


MARGARET BROWN, 994 East 163d Street, New York. 





























The Bible in Plain English 


Many of the Bible’s deepest and most significant 
passages are misunderstood or a/together missed by 
the average reader, because of 
the strange and unfamiliar 
words no longer used or known 
except to the student and 
scholar. 
-It was to make the meaning 
of the Scriptures plain to all that 
the work of bringing out the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


was undertaken. For twenty- 
nine years the ablest and most 
devout scholars in America and 
England gave themselves to 
reverent, patient and careful 
study of the original text, and 
how to convey its exact true 
meaning in the language ot 
to-day. 
The American Standard is 
not a mew Bible, but the old 
Bible made plain. Not a mew story, but the Old 
Story more clearly and simply told. 

It is not a departure from the inspired Word, but 
a drawing closer to it. 

It is the standard for all the great religious 
papers of this country, and is used by Ministers, 
Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 
Schools, Y. M. C. A., Universities, Colleges, 
Religious Associations, and the various 
Societies of every denomination, because it is 
the Bible in plain English, thus making the use of 
Bible Commentaries unnecessary. 


Write for Our 40-page Book, 
“Story of the American Standard Bible” 


SENT FREE, which tells why the 


how it was ac- 


our 
Book. 
All booksellers have in stock, 
or can quietly get from us, any style 
of the American Standard Bible you 
order. Prices 355. to $18.00, accord- 
ing to size and binding. See that 
wr get the American Standard 
dition. Look for the Nelson im- 
print and the endorsement of the 
American Revision Committee on 
the back of the title page. (Gr~We 
sell direct where booksellers will 
not supply. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 U, East (8th Street, New York 
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A WORK OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 


FUTURE LIFE 


IN ANCIENT WISDOM AND 
MODERN SCIENCE 


By LOUIS ELBE 


This is the authorized translation of the famous book 
which has been creating so wide a stir in scientific and 
religious circles throughout .France, under the title “‘La 
Vie Future.’’ It will be received with equal interest here, 
and will arouse very general discussion, as the subject is 
one which is engaging, not only scientists, but laymen, in 
ever-increasing numbers. This volume offers for the first 
time a complete presentation of all the available evidence 
hitherto available only in the most scattered and inacces- 
sible forms. With great care and exactness M. Blbé has 
arranged a plain statement of the discoveries, theories and 
ideas of the greatest investigators together with his own 
illuminating views and comments, and a mass of authentic 
information regarding the beliefs of the primitive races. 

There is a constantly-increasing demand for works in this 
line, and booksellers will appreciate the reception which 
will be waiting for so great a book as this—probably the 
most important ever published. 





With portrait of author, $1.20 net 





THE BOOK THAT WON THE 
NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


“GROUND ARMS!” 


(**Die Waffen Nieder!’’) 


A Romance of European War 


BY THE 


BARONESS VON SUTTNER 


The wide publicity given the Baroness von Suttner’s ‘Dice 
Waffen Nieder!’” which won the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1905 ($40,000), has made it necessary to bring out a re- 
issue of this admirable translation. 

The Baroness has been for years the leading peace worker 
among the women of continental Europe, but her most nota- 
ble contribution to the peace cause is this book, which has 
been not unaptly called the ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ of the 
peace propaganda. It is, like Mrs. Stowe’s famous book, 
a work of fiction, in which the horrors and barbarities of 
modern warfare are brought out in a striking way, and is 
supposed to have exerted the greatest influence in bringing 
about The Hague Tribunal. ‘‘Ground Arms!’’ has had an 
enormous circulation in Europe. 


NEW EDITION 
WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 
$1.25 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 





EDUCATION 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1906-07 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each’are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work must 
be made before April rst, 1906, on special blanks to be ob- 
tained of ROBERT S. MORISON, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL 20% wa3ek Miiss. 


A superior school ; individual instruction ; physical and manual 
training ; athletic director, g J. H. PruisBury, A. M., Prin. . 











OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


H were made to Civ! Service 

39,427 Appointments were mde to rs year 

rtunities for young people, hh year we instruct 

of persons who pass these examinations and re- 

ceive appointments to life positions at to $1,200 a year. If 

you desire a ition of this kind, write for our Civil Service An- 

nouncement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, 0. C. 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 


. “We learn te do by doing.” 
Normal course is one y 
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Catalogue tg 
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HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OvR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to } ur- 
sue SP Complete — 
School Course under 
professors in ae 
American colleges an 

universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 





by Prof. Wells, of Yale; 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
"> ness, of ows: Greek, 
s by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
a vard. An eminent spe- 
a cialist is at the head of 
every department. 
Students may = ved 
any time and ma 
JouN F. GENUNG, A.M.,PH.D oa BS comple to 
Professor of English. courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special 
attention is given to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 
very reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home ee yA and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 








TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


FOR THE EARLY SPRING TRADE 





We are now prepared to show all the latest ideas 
and colorings in both 


Plain @ Novelty Silks 


One of the more recent developments in silk fash- 
ions is the “‘ Marie Antoinette,” of which we show a 
complete line of colors. It is sure to be a favorite, 
“Rajah” will continue its increasing popularity. 
Our line is very complete. The staple weaves we 
show in all the latest shades and several qualities. 


Colored 2 Black Dress Goods 


Our early importations and fabrics of domestic 
manufacture now open We are confident that a 
more complete and varied assortment has never 
been shown in these departments. 


THE TAYLOR, 
WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street 
DETROIT. MICH. 














\OT LAUNCH 


ICOMPLETE 
WITH $QOOH 
ENCINE 
S OF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN THE WORLD 





( 


rs ec \ 
MICHIGAN STEEL BoaTC 





A most wonderful remedy for 
bronchial affections. 
Free from opium. In boxes only. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
OLaRENCE W. BowEn, - - = =  -- Publisher. 
A Weekly Megas, Dated PP Bee Sad Cee oe 





Terms of Subscription, payable in advance, one 
vear $2.00. Single Cop‘es, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 


Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK 
POCANTICO LODGE 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


Doubled in capacity, generously equipped and ducted, con- 
venient of access, and a center of bret f spen-ote attractions. 
GEORG. . TUTTLE, Manager. 
BRIARCLIFF LODGE WILL OPEN JUNE 1 FOR A 
SIX MONTHS SEASON ENDING DECEMBER 1. 
. D. B. PLUMER, Gen. Mgr. Hotel and Realty Interests. 
Bookings now making for either house, at Pocantico Lodge, 
Briarcliff Home Office, or New York Office, Windsor Arcade, 5th 
Avenue and 46th Street, where E. 8. ComsTock is in daily attend- 
ance, from 9.30 to 1.30. 











The salt breath of the sea brings health. 


GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick beiding now complete, with every con- 


venience and half an scre Baths. 
F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


Idylease Inn Noyounpi ann 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


‘tes escogiee “Am Ideal Winter Resort 
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PACIFIC 
COAST 


From Chicago, daily February 15th to April 7th. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 

Tickets good on the famous .electric-lighted Los Angeles 

Limited, \ess than three days to Southern California without 

change of cars,via the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific 

and Salt Lake Route, and on The China & Fapan Fast Mail 


through to San Francisco and Portland daily via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line. Daily and 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


in Pullman tourist sleeping cars in which a double berth, 
(two people if desired ) is only $7.00, Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast. Choice of routes. No change of cars. 

Round-trip tickets are also on sale at reduced rates 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Ghicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


If you want to know about 
the resources, — and UNION 
opportunities on the coast 
yg will gladly send you PACIFIC 
booklets, maps and full par- 
ticulars on receipt of four 
cents for postage. 

W. 8. KNISKERN, 
P. T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
Chicago, lil. 


1877 For 29 Years 1906 WY, 3IAwle ! 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED TO; trl ASHINGT ON 


CANCER TO FLORIDA!! 


Ten Tours during season 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE TRAVEL WITH PARTY Ok. INDEPENDENTLY 
eso! LOWEST RATES ETE ARRANGEMENTS 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium TO R "O PI! 
be gy Leow oe in the world, and o EU! >. ae Ee g ! ! 
one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently FEW PARTIES = SMALL PARTIES “SELECT PARTIES 
cured. It ig owned and conducted b m4 adu- 
ate ALL RHYSICIANS OF STA NDING “AR E “COR Send for special ‘ “Booklet” (of particular trip. 
and make a persona 
fevestigats a4 Smee will be pe ga as a, guests. THOS. H. HENDRICKSON’ S 
pon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or 
Tomer. re will ma — aw ‘our expense, the ment ge G6 Washington 60, Svechiyn, B. %. 
information ever pu ed on a Pg ty te’ 
i why the knife fails to cure, why the X-ray, ASTON SANITARIUM 
adium or any other light weshereat. can never be suc- Select class of nervous and mental patients received 
cessful, and all forms of so-called home treatments are 25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician 1 
worthless. Address Mi were N. Y., State Hos Atal visit before 4 
DRS. W. B BROWN & SON. North Adams, Mass. ing. ©. SPENCER KINNE . D., Easton, Pa. 
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Superb Through Vestibuled Train Service (Semi-weekly) 
Between St. Louis and the City of Mexico, via 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


TEXAS & PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN 
AND NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO. 


SOUTH-BOUND. 


Lv. ST. LOUIS via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
Lv. ee a: --via ~~ cAS GS PACIF = 


Lv. 


XARKAN. E 
Lv. LONGVIEW AUNCTION.. LaGN 


Ar, 
Ar. CITY OF MEXICO.NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO... 8.30 p.m., Thu. 
NORTH-BOUND. 


Ly. CITY OF MEXICO.NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO... 7.15 a.m., Tue. 
Lv. poet NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO... 1. 





Lv. SAN AS ae 


Lv. PALESTI 
Lv. LONGVIEW ’ esmoay TEXAS @ PACIFIC 
_ TEXARKAN IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


p.m., Thu. 








The equipment ineludes observation car dining car, stateroom 
sleeping car and standard drawing-room sleeping cars. 


For descriptive pamphlets and further information, address 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


RR FF Eas 


Winter Pastimes: 
Horseback Riding 
Driving 

Roller Chair Riding on the Board Walk 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 


Y E A R 
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FOREIGN TOURS 


Europe.—Norway. 


Selected parties. Limited membership. First-class 
arrangements It will pay you to write for our illustrated 
booklet before making your plans. 

GILLESPIE @ KINPORTS 
3 West 28th Street, New York. 1225 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 

Dr. Banks, the Babylonian explorer of the University of 
Chicago, will conduct a small party, starting about July 
first, on a tour of the ancient world, including Italy, 
Greece, Bite Asia Minor, the Hittite country, Persia, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa and 
Spain. Address Dr. Edgar James Banks, Lexington 
Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street, Chicago. 


ELECT PRIVATE TOURTO SWITZERLAND and GERMANY 
pointsin France and England (including Londonand 

, Italian Lakes, Northern Italy, Austria and Holland. 

July 4 for tour of 69 days, at cost of $465. Ten 
Swiss passes by diligence; Mt. Blanc, Matterhorn, etc., 
German art centers. entleman of ripe experience in Euro- 
pean travel in charge. References essential. Early ap- 
plication necessary, as small rty is desired. Write or 
= upon CHARLES ROLLINSON, 208 Broadway, New 




















WV 

Ten cents will bring you a packet of Vick’s {N 
Branching Aster, mixed colors, our 1906 Cata- 
logue, and a coupon good for zo cents on purchase 

/ of $1.00 fromit. The Guide describes Vick’s Violet 
King and Mikado Asters, two absolutely new ones 
of our own product’on,—good specimens of Vick 
Quality. Send for the Catalogue anyway, it’s free. 

JAMES VICK‘'S SONS, 











4904 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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ork 
Select private Tour. Seven Countries—Sailin 
June, New York via Gibraltar-First Class—Fourt! 
* Season. Miss Wilber, 263 Broadway, New York. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 

best and meer lt. Yor making we 

from pen-written and i ene 

written original, we will ship com- 

without de- 





ete duplicator size, 
posit, on ten (10) 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, a New York City 











- 


on a photograph fs a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence. 


Studios, 935 Broadway 
New York 
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Improve Your Dairy 


No-matter how good a herd of cows you have, or how well 
they are taken care of, or how carefully they are fed, your efforts 
are more or less wasted if the milk, the result of it all, is not 
taken care of in the best way possible. 

Before cream or butter can be obtained the milk must, of 
course, be skimmed, and to do the skimming most effectively you 
need a 


U.S.Cream Separator 


in your dairy. If the gravity or setting method is now used, a | 
U. S. will increase your butter yield from % to %. This is, if | 
the skimmed milk from the old way was to be run through a 
U. S. Separator it would take out from 4% to % as much cream 
as was obtained bv hand skimming. 

Now there are other cream separators which will effect a saving 
over gravity system, but because the U. S. Separator holds the § 
WORLD’S RECORD for clean skimming, it is a greater saver and a 
bigger moneymaker than any other. 

We want to tell you how this record was made, and what it 
means—our attractive new catalogue will do it, and at the same 
time fully explain the construction of the U. S. We'll be glad to 


oy, Se Sehaneties un by Electric Motor mail You a copy on request. Write us now, addressing, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Eighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the U. S. and Canada. 











WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


T™ Proprietors of the Hotel St. Denis, Broadway and 
1ith Street, have secured The Hotel Martinique, 32d 
and 33d Streets and Broadway. 
The Ladies’ Restaurant, entrance 56 W. 33d Street, is 
now open. 


Café and Dutch Room will be opened on March 7th. 


Hotel St. Denis 


Broadway, Cor. llth Street 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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EsTEY OrcaN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Recd and Pipe Organs 


BR ANCHES: 


BOSTON: - No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - No. 97 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - No. 1116 Olive Street 








FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














WaLL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 


We are manufacturers of wall 
papers and make contracts for the The Greatest and 
entire alteration, decoration and Best Coffee Maker. 
furnishing of houses. Manufactured - 

A large staff of experienced Gens ER acta 
men are constantly employed and 307 Hewes Street 
sent to all parts of the country. Baoaktys, N a 


Our representative will call at 
your request. 


FR. BECK & co. om rows deste: oc a8 
281 Fifth Avenue New York oo peo sage tbe 


3 = - owe Bookle. 


7th Ave. and 29th St., New York, and Stamford, Conn. ee 
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ize, deliv- 
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COLUMBIA MARK XLNII 


construction for 1906 far surpasses the best work previously put into any motor 
cars, American or European. We tell all about it in our special illustrated book- 
lets, “Columbia Chrome Nickel Steel,” “ Fashioning a Crank Shaft,” “* Trans- 
mission, Etc.,” and ‘ Consistent Differences.” Each of these booklets will be 
found intensely interesting by all who follow the latest advances in automobile build- 
ing. Mailed on application. 
The New Columbia Gasoline Models are : 

MARK XLIV-2 18h. p.; two opposed cylinders ; shaft drive ; double 
"side entrance body; seats five persons. Price - ~- $1,750 

MARK XLVI 24-28 h. p. ; four vertical cylinders ; shaft drive ; seats 
five. Price, Standard Poke - - - $3,000 
Limousine - - - - - $4,000 

MARK XLVII 40-45 h. p,; four vertical cylinders ; double chain drive; 
seats five, withextra seats fortwo. Prices, Standard $4,500 
With Victoria, Limousine or Landaulet Body $5,000 to $5,500 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Colambia Electric Carriages and Columbia 
Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


% 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY - HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1834 Michigan Ave. Boston: 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Co , 74-76-78 Stanhope St Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle 
Co.,250North Broad St. Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St and Ohio Ave. 


Member Association of Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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Typewriter Users! 
Have you seen the 


New Remington Models? 


Have you tried the New 


Remington Escapement ? 


If not, then you have yet to know the latest and greatest 
improvement of the writirig machine. The New Reming- 
ton Models make easier work and do better work and More 
Work than any typewriter has ever done before. . 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
325-327 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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aby ought to be just a bundle of fat, com- 
fortable, contented and crowing. He 

will be if he has proper food —plenty 

of fat for every little nerve and muscle to grow 
on. He can't select his food, can’t feed himself. 
All he can do is to grow—grow fast — just 


as fast as his food will let him. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


makes him~- grow-fat by bounds 
‘because the ‘system takes it up at once, distrib- 
uting energy all over the body. Thin, anemic 
children are “helped by Scott's Emulsion, and 
so are the grown-ups. It, gives the system a 
“lift” until health can assert itself again. Don't 
try substitutes for Scott's — your sys- 
tem will feel the mistake. If you 


want the best health use the 


best means. ihs- > Oi, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, ae? z 
409 Pearl Si., NEW YORK. 
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Looking Over Our Mail 


EDITING a periodical is a good deal like 
talking all day into a telephone when the 
wires are down, or like lecturing to an audi- 
ence in the dark. One does not know if he 
is being heard and understood, or, if he is, 
whether his tone and language are influ- 
encing or offending those whom he wants 
to reach. Fortunately some of our readers 
are getting into the habit of talking back, 
and we find their comments and criticisms 
so interesting that we often want to publish 
them. 

Here are a few of the letters our readers 
would see if they looked over our shoulders 


as we open the mail: 

Your “personal experience” articles, especially 
on the large and small family question and par- 
ticularly the “Japanese Servant’s Confession,” 
September 21st, are a GREAT FEATURE. 
Keep it up. They are absorbingly interesting and 
helpful. 


I have read with a great deal of interest the 
articles which you have published from time to 
time dealing with personal. experiences. I have 
found them interesting individually, and typically 
more than that because read from this stand- 
point they contain more of life than most novels. 


I am glad indeed to know that the series of 
personal autobiographies that have appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT are to be published in book 
form. No feature of the paper has interested me 
so much, I think, as these sketches. Some of 
them have been in the minor key, and a bit com- 
plaining, but as a whole, they throw much light 
on the life of the every day classes, and help to a 
better understanding of “how the other half lives.” 
I have read the paper nearly twenty years now, 
and while I do not think that you have always 
been fair to the South, I believe that its manage- 
ment have at least been honest. Of course, I 
am to have one of the books when they come out. 

Others of our readers who have been in- 
terested in our new substitute for novels, 
“lifelets” or the autobiographies of undis- 
tinguished persons, will be glad to know 
that we have already in press the first vol- 
ume of these sketches which will contain 
the life stories of representatives of almost 
all of the racial components and industrial 


classes of the American nation. 


I have read your editorial, “Football as a 
Training for Life,” and cannot help writing to 
you about it. First you say that some fond par- 
ents have objected to having their sons maimed 
or killed for the greater glory of the college. 
Are not all parents fond of their children and 
are there any parents who would give up their 
sons, who they had brought up, sent to college, 
and hoped to see successful men, to the glory of 


a college in the football field—to the glory of 
their country, that’s different. .I do not think 
there are such parents who would willingly let 
their son be killed for the glory of a college. 
If there are, then they are not parents as parents 
ought to be. Can’t a college seek elsewhere for 
glory than in the football field—in the ability of 
their students. Is a college for football? That's 
what some boys go there for. You say football 
cultivates an indifference to the sufferings of other 
people. Is that the quality that we should culti- 
vate in our sons? What kind of a world would 
this be if we were all indifferent to the sufferings 
of others? Is it Christianlike? Next you say that 
almost all players prefer not to kill or to seriously 
injure their opponents if it is possible to win the 
game without it. This means if it is impossible 
to win the game without killing or seriously in- 
juring their opponents then they prefer to KILL 
and injure their opponents than to Jose the game. 
Of course, football has its benefits, but the other 
side, weighed with these benefits, is pulled to the 
ground while these benefits are raised in the air. 
Can you answer this letter through your maga- 
zine? 

No, we cannot. The argument is unan- 
swerable and we hope it will be as convinc- 


ing to all our readers as it is to us. 


I have just read your article, “President Roose- 
velt and the South,” in last week’s INDEPENDENT, 
and it has provoked me to say a word or so. 
For years I have been reading THe INDEPENDENT, 
and have read many articles in it and other pe- 
riodicals on similar subjects; but I want to say 
that yours is the most sensible I have ever seen 
from any source whatsoever on that many-sided 
question. I wish that ten million copies of it 
could be struck off in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed over our great country. From the depths 
of my heart I thank you for it. 


Yesterday we were talking of cutting down our 
list of twenty-five periodicals and I said, “Of 
course, we will keep on with THe INDEPENDENT.” 
My father flashed back, “I intend to take THE 
INDEPENDENT as long as I live.” You are sure of 
one subscriber. 


Am reading THe INDEPENDENT with more in- 
terest than ever as well as exerting my influence 


for its circulation. Would like to have you sug- 
gest a few books (Studies in the Life of Christ) 
such as you speak of in reviewing McFarland’s 
work on “Christ and the Prophets,” etc. 

This last letter is the most satisfactory of 
all. The writer asks for what he wants and 
tells us that he is helping to increase our 
circulation. Will not more of our readefs 
do the same? Remember that the offer to 
send THE INDEPENDENT free to any one 
who serids us four new names with % 
still holds good and affords an excellent op- 
portunity to benefit yourself and others. 
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he other By universal consent the Steinway Piano is accorded first place among 
d ne the ; the pianos of the world. Great artists and composers acknowledge it to be 
“ Seams the supreme medium of instrumental interpretation; and among music- 
loving people, it obtains no less recognition as the fitting piano for the home. 
Piano-makers, regarding it as the one piano worthy of emulation, have taken 
it apart and examined it minutely in the hope of discovering its secret. But 
they have never reproduced 


=] 2 The Steinway 


$ unan- 
onvinc- 


er ov nor can they, unless it be possible to reproduce the generations of genius 
t to say , and devotion that have made it what it is—the first piano of the age. 

ver seen ‘* In pianos, it pays to buy only the best; therefore, if you intend purchas- 
_— . ing a piano, you can afford a Steinway. Our latest models, the Vertegrand 
and dis- bp at $500, and the Miniature Grand at $750, are wonderful piano values. It 
e depths must be remembered that the life of a Steinway is much longer than that of 


other pianos. Should you be compelled to dispose of your instrument, the 
; Steinway will always bring a higher price than any other make of piano. 
Own our > From any point of view, whether artistic or commercial, the Steinway is 


id, “Of ; p 

Det ‘ the great piano investment. 

ike THE “is These pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway dealer, 
- sure of ; with cost of freight and handling added. 


Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 


_ STEINWAY & SONS 
influence Steinway Hall 


Christ) 107 and 109 East 14th Street 
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If You Are a Bad Sailor 


THERE IS BUT ONE COMFORTABLE WAY TO THE ORIENT 
FOR YOU — 


THE PACIFIC MAIL 


Follows the “ Sunshine Belt.” Fair weather and placid seas all the way. Stops one 
day at enchanting Hawaii. In every detail the extreme of luxurious ocean travel. 
San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China and the Philippines 
Rates and Information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS ma SYRACUSE 
120 JACKSON BOULEVARD 1 Broapway, 349 BROADWAY 903 OLIVE STREET 212 West WASHINGTON STREET 


PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BALTIMORE POSTON 
682 CHESTNUT STREET 511 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE BALTIMORE AND HANOVER 170 WASHINGTON STREET 


LONDON, ENGLAND—49 LEADENHALL STREET HAMBURG, GERMANY—AMERIKA Houses, FERDINANDSTRASSE 


PACIFIC MAIL §S. S. CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager 
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Survey of the World 


The Rate Bill in. Owing to sensa- 
Mr. Tillman’s Hands tional and + aggre 

pected action in 
the Senate’s Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, the Railroad Rate bill recent- 
ly passed by the House has been report- 
ed to the Senate without change. It 
comes before the Senate, however, with- 
out the approval of a majority of the 
committee’s Republican members, and by 
their votes it has been placed in the 
hands of a Democrat, Mr. Tillman, who 
is regarded as the bitterest personal and 
political enemy of President Roosevelt 
now in Congress. Thus it comes about 
that, in a Senate having a Republican 
majority of nearly two-thirds, the most 
important measure of a Republican Ad- 
ministration, approved by an almost 
unanimous vote in the House, apparently 
has the standing of a Democratic bill, 
and has been committed, by the votes of 
influential Republicans, to the manage- 
ment of the author of the most sensa- 
tional attacks upon President Roosevelt 
that have been heard in the Senate. The 
action of the committee was preceded by 
many conferences at the White House 
and elsewhere, designed to cause an 
agreement as to amendments providing 
for a judicial review of rate orders. It 
appears that Senator Crane acted as an 
intermediary between the radicals and 
the conservatives, and that Senator 
Knox, in response to requests, prepared 
an amendment which Senator Aldrich 
and his associates approved, altho it was 
not acceptable to Attorney-General 
Moody. The President, however, was 
not inclined to favor any amendment on 
this point. On the 21st it was announced 
that he would concern himself no longer 
with the negotiations, but would rely 


upon his veto power, if necessary, for an 
expression of his views. On the follow- 
ing day Mr. Knox introduced in the Sen- 
ate his amendment as part of a complete 
bill. It permits a suit to “test the lawful- . 
ness” of a rate order, and allows pro- 
ceedings to be instituted by a shipper or 
a railroad company in the Circuit Court, 
sitting as a court of equity, to determine 
whether the rights of the complainant 
have been violated, “but in no other way” 
is “the lawfulness of the order to be 
questioned.” At the meeting of the com- 
mittee on the 23d, many amendments 
were offered and rejected. Mr. Dolliver 
then moved that the bill be reported. 
This motion was carried. Mr. Aldrich 
(on the other side) moved that it be re- 
ported by Mr. Elkins. Whereupon Mr. 
Tillman objected, saying that Mr. EI- 
kins’s hostility to the bill was known. 
Mr. Dolliver added that it ought to be 
reported in friendly hands. Then Mr. 
Aldrich said that, as the reporting was 
really to be the work of Democrats, a 
Democrat ought to have charge of the 
measure, and therefore he moved that it 
be reported by Mr. Tillman. Mr. Elkins 
moved that the reporting member should 
be Mr. Dolliver (who represented Repub- 
lican approval of the bill). Those voting 
for Tillman were Messrs. Aldrich, For- 
aker, Kean and Crane (Republicans) 
and McLaurin (Democrat); those for 
Dolliver were Messrs. Elkins and Clapp 
(Republicans) and Newlands (Demo- 
crat). On the original motion to report 
the bill, those opposing had been Messrs. 
Aldrich, Elkins, Foraker, Kean and 
Crane. The Democrats had joined 
Messrs.. Dolliver, Clapp and Cullom 
(whose vote had been telegraphed from 
Florida) in the affirmative. Press dis- 
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patches report remarks made in anger by 
several of these gentlemen. gBy some the 
action of Mr. Aldrich was characterized 
as “a shabby trick” designed to confuse 
the situation and to humiliate Republican 
supporters of the bill. Mr. Aldrich is 
said to have wished Mr. Tillman joy as 
spokesman for the White House (where 
Mr. Tillman has not been seen since his 
invitation to a dinner was withdrawn, 
four years ago, after his assault upon Mr. 
McLaurin in the Senate). Mr. Foraker 
is said ‘to have been delighted, because 
the bill was “where it ought to be, in the 
hands of its friends, the Democrats.” 
Mr. Tillman took the matter seriously. 
“Tf it is intended,” said he, “to make this 
thing a farce, with me as the clown, 
somebody will be disappointed.” His 
purpose was to work earnestly for the 
bill, and for certain amendments which 
he had in mind. It appeared from his 
remarks that, as to essential points, he 
agreed with the President, who was re- 
ported to have said that the Senator was 
“an honest man and a hard fighter.” On 
the 26th Mr. Tillman reported the bill, 


saying he would prepare a written report 


hereafter. Mr. Aldrich explained that a 
majority of the Republicans in the com- 
mittee declined to support the bill -be- 
cause it lacked adequate provision for re- 
view by the courts, altho if such provi- 
sion were added, Mr. Foraker would still 
oppose it. He promised that those whom 
he represented should cause no unneces- 
sary delay. Reports from the White 
House say the. President is pleased be- 
cause the bill is at last before the Senate. 


Js 


The Tillman resolu- 

oo ny ome tion, from the Sen- 
— ate, providing for an 
investigation concerning the coal railroad 
companies, was amended in the House 
committee by the addition of the similar 
resolutions of Representatives Gillespie 
and Campbell. In this form it was 
adopted in the House by unanimous vote, 
and the Senate concurred. It provides 
for a thoro investigation, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commigsion, as to the 
control of coal mines or oil wells and oil 
companies by railroad companies ; the al- 
leged combination of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the 
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Norfolk and Western with the Pennsyl- 
vania company; the effect of this com- 
bination upon the soft coal trade and 
upon the interests of independent mine 
owners; the distribution of cars, and, in 
general, all the alleged combinations and 
discriminations which have been the sub- 
jects of complaint. It is said that the 
Commission will ask that an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 be made for expenses. . 
In the brief debate, Mr. Townsend said 
that the action of his committee was due 
to a settled conviction thruout the coun- 
try that the railroad companies owning 
or controlling great coal fields and oil 
deposits were unjust to consumers and 
independent owners.and were seeking to 
establish monopolies. Mr. Grosvenor said 
the resolution was aimed at great evils. 
Congress was not so childish, he added, 
as to think that a certain great railroad 
man’s puerile statement that his company 
did not own a majority of shares in a 
cértain other company was really an 
answer to the charge that these compa- 
nies were in combination. Mr. Mann, of 
Illinois, saying that he did not oppose the 
resolution, pointed out that the proposed 
investigation would exempt many off- 
cers and corporations from prosecution. 
——Conflicting opinions as to the bear- 
ing of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court concerning the Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s freight rates for its own coal have 
been published. The decision does not 
prevent the owning of coal mines by a 
railroad company. Assistant Attorney- 
General McReynolds, who represented 
the Government in the case, says the 
fundamental principle is that a company 
cannot be a dealer in commodities which 
it transports, unless it is getting out of 
the traffic its full freight rate. A com- 
pany must not discriminate in favor of 
itself as a shipper. This would be un- 
just to other shippers of similar prod- 
ucts———The New Jersey House has 
passed by unanimous vote a bill increas- 
ing the taxes paid annually by railroads 
in the State from $1,200,000 to about 
$5,000,000..——The New York, New Ha- 
ven and Hartford company has reduced 
its passenger rate upon its lines in the 
western part of Connecticut from about 
24 to 2 cents a mile. It has also decided 
to increase the wages of its train em- 
ployees. 





SURVEY OF 
The first election of Coun- 
cilmen in Philadelphia 
since the beginning of the 
revolt against the ring took place on the 
20th, but not all the Council seats were 
to be filled.. Of the seventeen members 
of the Select Council and fourteen mem- 
bers of the Common Council chosen, sev- 
enteen are reformers, whose presence will 
distinctly improve the character of the 
municipal legislature that was so clearly 
under the domination of the ring when 
the gas contract was brought forward 
last year. Leaders of the City party (the 
reformers) are encouraged by the vote 
for the two magistrates, as the candidate 
of the old Republican organization re- 
ceived 10,000 votes less than were cast 
for the candidate nominated by the com- 
bined City, Lincoln and Democratic par- 
ties. The reformers elected 1,900 local 
election officers, who will be assisted in 
contests hereafter by the new personal 
registration law. Women have taken an 
active part in the reform movement, and 
thirty women were elected to be directors 
in the local school boards. It is reported 
that Israel W. Durham, the deposed boss, 
is. dying in California. It was due to him 
that the beginning of work on the filtra- 
tion plant was delayed for more than a 
year, at the time of a typhoid epidemic, 
and the completion of the filtration beds 
has recently been delayed by the discov- 
ery of frauds involving him and his asso- 
ciates. There were 2,300 cases of typhoid 
in the city last week, and the Mayor is 
urged to prevent any further delay. 
In Pittsburg the old Republican machine 
was broken, on the 2oth, by the election 
of George W. Guthrie, candidate of the 
Citizens’ and Democratic parties, to be 
Mayor for four years. His opponent, 
Alexander M. Jenkinson, had, it is said, 
the support of Henry C. Frick, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and other corporations. 
Many persons were arrested for ille- 
gal voting. In the adjoining city of Al- 
legheny, which will probably become a 
part of Pittsburg in April next, the Re- 
publican candidate was elected over the 
candidate of the Good Government party. 
In the interest of the latter the churches 
were kept open, and hundreds of women 
prayed in them for his election, while 
many others in automobiles were carry- 
ing voters to the polls, 
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William Nelson Crom- 
well, who arranged ‘the 
sale of the Panama Canal 
Company’s property to the United States, 
testified before the Senate Committee at 
Washington last week. It will be remem- 
bered that’ John F. Wallace, formerly 
Chief Engineer, asserted that he was led 
to give up his place mainly because he 
encountered Mr. Cromwell in connection 
with all his dealings with the Govern- 
ment and regarded him as a dangerous 
man. Mr. Cromwell explained that his 
law firm had been counsel for the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company for twelve years 
and had served the last of the French 
Panama Canal companies in the same 
way for nine years. In 1904 he had been 
appointed general counsel for the Pan- 
ama Republic and legal adviser of its 
fiscal commissioners with respect to their 
investment of the money received from 
the United States. He had succeeded in 
buying all the outstanding shares of the 
railroad company for our Government, 
and at the request of the President of 
Panama and Secretary Taft had assisted 
in solving the currency problem on the 
Isthmus. He had never received a cent 
for his services in behalf of our Govern- 
ment, and he had no financial interest in 
Panama. He had not desired to be pres- 
ent at the memorable interview between 
Mr. Wallace and Secretary Taft, but the 
Secretary had insisted that he should re- 
main. The experience had been painful 
to him, because Wallace was his friend. 
Mr. Cromwell read letters addressed to 
him last year by Mr. Wallace, in which 
the latter thanked him for his counsel and 
spoke of his wisdom and tact. Senator 
Morgan and the witness could not agree. 
At last the Senator angrily said: “I will 
deal with you on the floor of the Senate.” 
To which Mr. Cromwell replied: ““That 
is the only safe place to do it.”———It is 
said that the committee will probably re- 
port in favor of reducing the number of 
Commissioners to three and of requiring 
them to reside on the Isthmus. 


as 
At the beginning of the 
present week no progress 
had been made in the ne- 
gotiations between the anthracite miners 
and operators. The miners’ committee 
of seven had finished a statement of the 
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union’s demands and a copy had been 
sent to President Baer, but it was said 
on Monday that it had not been laid be- 
fore the operators’ committee. There 
were indications, however, that a strike 
at the bituminous mines would be averted 
by a restoration of the wage scale of 
1903, which would involve an increase of 
54 per cent. There was published on the 
27th the following letter (dated on the 
24th), received from President Roosevelt 
by President John Mitchell, of the min- 
ers’ union: 

“I note with very great concern the failure 
in your late convention on the joint inter-State 
agreement to come to a basis of settlement of 
the bituminous mining scale of wages. You 
in this business have enjoyed a great industrial 
peace for many years, thanks to the joint trade 
agreement that has resulted ih the action of 
your successive conventions, 

“A strike such as is threatened on April 1 
is a menace to the peace, business and general 
welfare of the country. I urge you to make a 
further effort to avert such a calamity. You 
and Mr. Robbins are joint Chairmen of the 
Trade Agreement Committee of the National 
Civic Federation,.and it seems to me that this 
imposes an additional duty on you both and 
gives an additional reason why each of you 
should join in making a further effort.” 

A similar letter had been sent to Mr. F. 
L. Robbins, of Pittsburg, who had been 
in conference with Mr. Mitchell in New 
York. Mr. Robbins had been saying 
that he could not see how a strike at the 
bituminous mines was to be averted, but 
there were reports that the bituminous 
operators had offered the increase of 54 
per cent., and Vice-President Lewis, of 
the miners’ union, had asserted, in Indi- 
anapolis, in the 25th, that this increase 
would be granted. Mr. Mitchell said 
that, because of President Roosevelt’s 
letter, there would, be a joint national 
convention——-The Chicago Federation 
of Labor asks the President to veto the 
bill, recently passed, which excludes alien 
labor in the Canal Zone from the opera- 
tion of the eight-hour law. 

Js 


Mr. and Mrs. Nich- 
olas Longworth ar- 
rived in Havana on 


The President’s 
Daughter in Cuba 


the 22d, accompanied by the new Minis- 
ter of the United States, Mr. E. V. Mor- 
gan, and were received at the landing 
place by a committee of the Cuban Con- 
gress and by official representatives of 
President Palma, who welcomed Mrs. 
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Longworth as the “daughter of Cuba’s 
friend.” That evening the distinguished 
visitors were guests of honor at a recep- 
tion and ball in the palace, whith was 
élaborately decorated. On the following 
day a committee from the city Council 
presented to Mrs. Longworth an address, 
making her “the adopted daughter of 
Havana.” The visitors were also enter- 
tained at official banquets and special 
performances in the theatres. On such 
occasions Mrs. Longworth wore the 
necklace given to her by the Cuban Con- 
gress and people. The following letter 
from President Roosevelt has been pub-. 
lished : 

“My Dear Preswwent Patma—I desire to 
thank you and thru you the Cuban Congress 
for its touching and generous memento of the 
marriage of my daughter. Beautiful as was the 
gift, the sentiment which prompted and caused 
it was still more beautiful and more to be 
valued. 

“Neither yourself, Mr. President, nor any 
other citizen of Cuba can rejoice more than I 
at the marvellous progress and prosperity of 
the Pearl of the Antilles since it took its place 
among. the ‘independent nations of the world. 
The Cuban Republic has maintained peaceful 
relations abroad and order at home. It has 
shown a most generous spirit toward its sol- 
diers who fought for its independence. It has 
provided ample means for education. It has 
constructed public works, and under these con- 
ditions has naturally seen its great natural 
wealth develop and its people progress by leaps 
and bounds. f 

“I congratulate you with all my heart, and 
thanking you and them, and desiring all possi- 
ble blessings in the future for you and them, 
believe me sincerely your friend and admirer of 
your country, THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

ws 

‘ Last week the German 
pe: <1 Reichsrath accepted the pro- 
posed agreement to continue 
for a year the present tariff regulations 
with the United States, in hope that our 
Congress may take action on the tariff 
within that time. Chancellar von Biilow 
declared that the United States had no 
right to the most favored treatment from 
Germany, but that he desired no tariff war 
and hoped for a change on our part. A 
Lutheran newspaper is unwise enough to 
reveal what it says von Biilow told the 
leaders of the Reichsrath in private ses- 

sion. He said in effect: 

“We should be morally and economically 
right in beginning a tariff war with the United 
States, and in allowing our general tariff to 
come into force. We need, however, not only 
American cotton, but American support, or at 
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least America’s benevolent neutrality, in the 
world theater. 

“We wish to avoid splendid isolation, and to 
have the republic as a rear guard whenever 
England and France make a joint assault on 
us. Herce the interchange of professors, hence 
the amiability of the Emperor and Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and hence also the compli- 
ance with the wish of the Government at 
Washington that the provisional arrangement 
be extended for a year, instead of concluding a 
commercial treaty.” 


The tariff war between Austria 
Servia and Servia has been settled, and 

will give peace, it is hoped, to 
that troubled country. Since the as- 
sassination of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga, in June, 1903, Servia has 
been under the ban of the Powers, which 
refuse to have full diplomatic relations so 
long as the murderers are not punished, 
and are even in power. It is now clear 
that King Peter had no antecedent part 
in the plot which led to his elevation to 
the throne. The King was unpopular, and 
two rival parties were trying to secure 
the succession. One party was sup- 
ported by Russia, and desired to put a 
Grand Duke on the throne, while the oth- 
er party was Austrian and had a Mon- 
tenegrin prince in view. The latter party 
carried out their design quite too thoro- 
ly, by assassination in the excitement of 
the affair, and this made it impossible for 
them to put their candidate on the throne, 
and they had to compromise on Peter. 
But his position has been most uncom- 
fortable, and now the conditions have be- 
come strained, and an effort is making to 
secure his resignation, so that no little 
anxiety has existed, which may be re- 
lieved by the commercial pact with Aus- 
tria. The crux of the present difficulty 
was in the demand of Austria that Servia 
should make no tariff agreement with 
Bulgaria until after the agreement had 
been made with Austria, and then that 
the treaty for commercial union with 
Bulgaria should not be concluded. It is 
likely that the agreement reached with 
Austria had this provision. Servia and 
Bulgaria are trying to come together and 
thus strengthen each other against the 
attempted rival control of Austria and 
Russia, In an ‘address last Friday Mr. 
James Bryce expressed regret that the 
Austrian opposition to the Servo-Bul- 
garian treaty was apparently successful, 
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but expressed the confident hope that 
they would be brought closer together. 
Sd 
Shei: tak The Persian Legation at 
Turkey London states that the re- 
port published a few weeks 
ago of a rising of the merchants and 
mullahs of Teheran against the Govern- 
ment and the granting of a constitution 
by the Shah was somewhat exaggerated 
and inaccurate. The proposed ‘House of 
Justice” is to have purely judicial func- 
tions, and there were no merchants con- 
cerned in the affair, which was merely a 
dispute between the mullahs. Neverthe- 
less, further rumors of a revolutionary 
movement in Persia continue to reach 
Europe, and the fact the Shah has re- 
called the Persian Minister at St. Peters- 
burg and other trusted advisers is re- 
garded as confirmation. The Shah is 
said to have addressed a numerous assem- 
bly in favor of liberty of speech and free- 
dom of the press, in opposition to the 
reactionary court party. The dispute as 
to the boundary between Persia and Tur- 
key remains unsettled. The Persian Am- 
bassador has demanded the evacuation of 
Iahidjan by the Turkish troops and com- 
pensation for the depredations of the 
Turkish cavalry. A Turkish commission 
has been sent to the disputed territory. 
The revolt in Arabia does not seem 
to be so completely quelled as the earlier 
reports of Turkish successes would indi- 
cate. An expedition against the fortress 
of Shakara was apparently a failure. 
Marshal Ahmed Fezi Pasha returned to 
Sanaa with a few prisoners, but without 
dislodging. the rebels. and he was com- 
pelled to leave behind four siege guns. 
Riza Pasha, the former leader of the 
Turkish troops, was killed in the assaults 
and Yussuf Pasha was wounded. 


& 
The difficulty in Natal is 
not likely to be serious, 
altho some think that fur- 
ther troubles may arise after the crops are 


Fears in 
South Africa 


gathered in April. The Government has 
lately. changed the taxes upon the na- 
tives from the hut-tax to the poll-tax. 
This levies it upon the young men, wan- 
dering about, who have no kraals of their 
own. A small settlement of Christian- 
ized Kaffirs, said to belong to what is 
called the “Ethiopians,” declared that 
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they would resist the new levy. Police 
were sent to collect it, but they were am- 
bushed, and an inspector and a trooper 
were killed and a third man wounded. 
Immediately it was reported, and feared, 
that all the natives were ready to rise, but 
this is not shown to be true. Indeed, the 
Government ‘has acted with prudence, 
and no further outbreak has occurred. 
Our readers have been informed as to 
what this Ethiopianism is. Hitherto the 
native Christians have been under the di- 
rection of white missionaries. But with 
their increasing number there has been 
more desire, as is always the case, to be 
independent of such rule ; and this feeling 
was increased by the coming of mission- 
aries from the African Methodist Church 
in this country, who organized native 
churches under native pastors, and doubt- 
less did a good work. But this inde- 
pendence was much feared, and all the 
more when the Anglican Church took a 
branch of the Ethiopian Church under its 
wing. The African Methodist Church 
here has sent its bishops to visit the work, 
and has declared in the most solemn way 
that there was nothing political in its 
action, but the white people refuse to be- 
lieve this, and the Government has re- 
fused to allow the Ethiopian ministers 
the right to celebrate marriages or to en- 
ter the northern provinces. In Natal the 
natives are forbidden to meet for relig- 
ious worship at any place where a white 
missionary is not in charge. The mis- 
sionaries of the American Board have 
protested against this rule to the Goyern- 
ment, but thus far without avail. Natal 
has a native population of over 900,000, 
while the white race counts less than one- 
tenth of that number; and the Zulus are 
a fine strong race, and growing in.culture 
and wealth. In Cape Colony three- 
fourths are colored, nearly all Kaffirs. In 
the Orange River Colony. the natives are 
twice the number of the whites; in the 
Transvaal they are three to one, and in 
Rhodesia fifty to one. If we take in also 
the German and Portuguese possessions, 
in the region south of the Zambesi the 
natives outnumber the whites five to one. 
There is always the fear that some leader 
may arise to bring on a terrible war, such 
as has devastated German West Africa. 
The assurance of peace rests on care not 
to outrage the sense of justice by acts of 
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oppression, and to yield to the people 
rights of property and part in govern- 
ment as they become advanced in civiliza- 
tion. There is no little discussion in the 
Transvaal over the proposed constitution. 
The question has been over the basis of 
representation. The majority of the 
population is Boer, and if population is 
the basis the Boer element will contro! 
the British population in the local parlia- 
ment. But if the number of voters is th: 
basis, the British in the cities and the 
mines, so many of whom have no fami- 
lies, will be in control. In all South Af 
rica the parties are divided on race an<. 
language, the Dutch against the English, 
and were the Dutch parties united in the 
various colonies, and the South African 
Parliament in the Transvaal elected on 
the basis of population, it is believed that 
they would.control the situation, in which 
case the Chinese importation would cease, 
much to the dissatisfaction of the rich 
men who run the mines. It is evident 
that the mines of the Rand are attempt- 
ing to rule South Africa. 
Sd 

The industrial condition of 
Japan depends on its diver- 
sified industries and their 
intelligent development. The population 
is about 46,732,000, and is increasing by 
about 500,000 a year. There is thus 
danger of congestion, as Japan is not a 
large country, and is one of those most 
thickly populated. But now there is 
abundant room for the overflow in For- 
mosa and Korea. Both are practically 
undeveloped and will supply abundance 
of food. The famine in-northern Japan, 
to which President Roosevelt has lately 
called attention, shows what is the dan- 
ger of a people who depend wholly on 
crops which may fail. But Japan is 
depending more and more on her man- 
ufactures, which will allow a _ large: 
population, while it requires that food 
shall be brought from abroad. That 
would, as in the case of England, be very 
dangerous in time of war, should an 
enemy attempt to cuf off the supply of 
breadstuffs by sea. Yet the extent of 
the coast line is so great that a blockade 
would be practically impossible. The in- 
dependence of supply for factories would 
require that Japan begin to raise cotton 
in Formosa, just as the British are bring- 


Japanese 
Economics 


‘ 
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ing their cotton from Egypt and other 
colonies. Not yet is labor so educated 
in Japan that it can compete with Euro- 


pean or American labor, altho the wages 


paid are less. A Japanese economist 
declares that the Japanese do not have 
the skill, the perseverance or the con- 
scientious work found abroad, while the 
small factories ignorantly conducted are 
wasteful, and the business methods lack 
integrity and skill. As yet there is very 
littke of that combination which with us 
is taking the place of competition. What 
is: needed is industrial education and the 
instruction that labor is most honorable. 
New responsibilities have come with the 
war, and plans have been drawn up to 
hasten the payment of the total war debt 
within thirty years, 
& 

A Still the Moroccan Conference 
Various ‘ ; ; ; 
Mewes Algeciras continues its delib- 

erations, and the side discus- 
sions at Paris and Berlin have persis- 
tently continued, but with no visible re- 
sult. At last the Germans seem to be 
convinced that the French will yield no 


further, and they are unwilling to have 
the Conference break up with no result. 
There now seems some further hope, 
altho the French have said that they 
would have no further parley with the 
German Commissioners, but would throw 
the whole case into the hands of the Con- 


ference. In the joint conference the 
bank question has been to the front, the 
Germans demanding an equal position, 
and the French, as usually, claiming pre- 
ponderant rights. The marriage of 
Kaiser William’s second son, Prince Eitel 
Frederick, to the Duchess Sophia Char- 
lotte of Oldenburg, was celebrated on 
Tuesday. The numerous deaths in 
the College of Cardinals has reduced the 
number to fifty-nine, of whom thirty-six 
are Italians. It seems to be the policy of 
the Pope to keep the Italians in the ma- 
jority. There are only four French 
Cardinals, six Austrian, three German, 
one Portuguese, one Australian, one 
American and one South American. 
Only half of the Cardinals have resi- 
dential sees, but the Pope is expect- 
ed to increase this number. There 
seems to be good evidence that the health 
of King Edward is by no means good. 
He is much lamer than he was, walking 
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with a decided limp. The difficulty in 
the leg is said to be phlebitis, or inflam- 
mation of the veins, following a hunting 
accident. His physicians have forbidden 
him the use of tobacco, which is to him 
a great deprivation. He has aged rapidly 
during the last few months, and his hair 
and beard are now as white as snow. 
His face is thin and somewhat haggard. 
But it is, in such a case, always the duty 
of the courft physicians to represent their 
patient as in fair health. The split in 
the Unionist party is making trouble in 
the Conservative clubs. The chief of 
them is the Carlton, which is now nick- 
named the “Hotel des Invalides.” It has 
just refused to elect Lord Robert Cecil, 
son of the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
has been returned to the House of Com- 
mons as a Unionist Free-trader. An- 
other Conservative club, the Constitu- 
tional, has dropped Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh from membership because he advo- 
cated a Liberal free trader against a Con- 
servative protectionist. That Count 
Witte is proceeding to extreme measures 
to secure funds to run the Russian Gov- 
ernment we may well believe. It is 
asserted that they include the sale or 
mortgage of railways, monopolies and 
even territory. We may probably dis- 
miss the report that an American com- 
pany will lease Russian Turkestan, which 
is a territory with 5,000,000 population 
arid nearly half a million square miles. 
The supply of gold in the treasury and 
banks is failing, and the suspension of 
gold payments is threatened. But, on 
the other hand, there is hope of the bor- 
rowing of $200,000,000 in France. 

The rising against the Turks in Yemen 
has by no means been quelled. The rebel 
Arabs hold the important fortress of 
Shakara, and the Turkish General Fezi 
Pasha, who has returned to Sana’a with 
a few prisoners, announcing his success, 
was unable to take that fortress, and had 
to leave four guns, owing to inability to 
obtain transport. He lost two of his 
officers killed or wounded. Later reports 
tell of a disaster by which two thousand 
of his troops were lost. There is great 
unwillingness on the part of the soldiers 
ordered to the front to go, and there have 
been serious mutinies among them.—— 
Prince Arthur, of Connaught, who is in 
Japan as the messenger of King Edward, 
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in presenting to the Mikado the Order 
of the Garter, has been received with 
wild enthusiasm.——The new railway 
from Port Sidan to Berber has been 
opened by Lord Cromer. It connects the 
Nile with the Red Sea. This is very im- 
portant for the opening of the Sudan. 
There is now complete order and tran- 
quillity, and a satisfactpry fiscal system 
is in operation, and schools and law 
courts have been established, ‘but Lord 
Cromer regards the completion of these 
325 miles of rail as beginning the “serious 
development” of the country, as it brings 
Khartoum goo miles nearer the sea. 


In the Protes- 
tant state 
churches of 
Germany there is a bewildering succes- 
sion of “cases” (Falle), caused chiefly by 
the fact that pastors find themselves in 
conflict with the official confessions of the 
Church, caused chiefly by the radicalism 
prevailing at many of the universities, 
and the demand is then made that they 
be disciplined and dismissed by the 
church authorities. The “Fischer case,” 
of Berlin, who had openly denied the di- 
vinity of Christ, but who had not been 
' dismissed from his pulpit by the consist- 
ory, furnished a text and a pretext for all 
the provincial’synods in the various prov- 
inces of Prussia to express themselves on, 
and as a rule to denounce, “the academic 
freedom” which permits professors of 
theology to teach what is fundamentally 
destructive of the confessional status of 
the church. In Bremen it was discovered 
that a liberal pastor had for years been 
baptizing children, but refusing to use the 
formula recognizing the Trinity. Meet- 
ing after meeting was held, debating the 
question if such a baptism was valid or if 
these children were to be baptized over 
again. Finally the authorities decided 
that these baptisms were to be regarded 
as correct. The latest “case” is that of 
Pastor Romer, who was an applicant for 
a vacant pulpit in Remscheid in the Rhine 
‘Province, and who, together with two 
competitors, was asked to preach a trial 
sermon on John 6:67 seg. R6mer con- 
cluded that this was a demand for an 
open declaration of his faith in reference 
to the divinity of Christ, and accordingly 
expounded the hypothesis that the church 


“Cases” in the Protestant 
Church of Germany 
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doctrine of the divinity of Christ was a 
composite taken from Jewish and from 
heathen sources, a deification of a na- 
tional hero, just as Hercules, Romulus 
and Remus and others were afterward re- 
garded as sons of divine beings. The 
church authorities of this province 
promptly refused to sanction the election 
of Romer to a pulpit, and the latter then 
secured a position as a teacher of religion 
in a gymnasium. It is a singular phe- 
nomenon in the Fatherland that gener- 
ally, when a man is not orthodox enough 
for a pulpit, he is made religious in- 
structor in catechism, Bible history and 
kindred branches in one of the secondary 
schools. Data of this sort all go to illus- 
trate the beauties of the state church sys- 
tem. 
a 
ie The tension between 
Church Agitation ‘the liberals and the 
y conservatives. in the 
Protestant churches of Germany has be- 
come so acute that two appeals have just 
been published, emanating from differ- 
ent sections of the advanced clans, ask- 
ing the people en masse to break away 
from the churches and declare them- 
selves independent of all ecclesiastical 
control in faith and life. One of these 
is signed by the former pastor, Paul 
Gohre, a leader among social workers 
and now a member of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. He bases his appeal, issued 
in the name of his fellow liberals, on the 
new educational law now being pushed 
by the Prussian Government, which 
keeps the schools under religious control. 
Gohre declares that this condition of af- 
fairs is worse than is found in Russia, 
and maintains that non-sectarian educa- 
tion and the religious emancipation of 
the youth is attainable only thru a seces- 
sion. The other appeal comes from the 
student body of the universities, espe- 
cially from Berlin and Leipzig, and de- 
clares that all adherence to a creed or 
confession is inconsistent with the aca- 
demic freedom of research for which the 
universities stand. eIt maintains that the 
great body of professors and students 
have actually already broken with the 
Church, and urges, in the interests of the 
very existence of the universities, tha: 
this should now be done openly and hon- 
estly. 
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Business Pure and Tainted 
BY N. O. NELSON 


(Our readers need no introduction to Mr. Nelson, the wealthy St. Louis manufacturer, 
whose philanthropy in so many different ways has been told in detail in our columns. If 
his business methods obtained largely in the business world our gocial system would be 
vastly different from what it is now. We areespecially glad to append some comment to 
this article from Mr. Ryan, one of the world’s most successful financiers.—Epr1rTor.] 


Christian Churches there was a series 
of addresses on Ideals. I was as- 
signed to respond for the business class. 


[" a certain national convention of 


For this task I was qualified by a business | 


experience of forty years, in small and 
large, in manufacture and trade, Amer- 
ican and foreign, varied in kind and 
methods. 

Among other things, I said that the 
typical business ideal was profit, money 
getting and possessions. Notorious mon- 
ey makers like Carnegie and Rockefeller 
were types of the class made conspicuous 
by the extent and success with which 
they have played the game. Exception 
was taken to this by some, on the floor 
and in print. One Associated Press agent 
reported me as “indorsing Rockefeller.” 
One clergyman told me that he hoped all 
business men would try to make Rocke- 
feller money and give it as freely. 

There are exceptions to all rules ; there 
are profit makers doing a narrow busi- 
ness, which does not call for or admit the 
typical methods; there are men who do 
not recognize the aspects of their own 
affairs, to whom custom and law makes 


right. I believe very few men do con-. 


scious wrong; most people see the mote, 
but not the beam. 

I am not concerned about the criti- 
cisms, but about the truth. Whatever 
the truth may be, it is well to know it, 
Especially is it important if there is a 
fundamental moral error in our economic 
system. If all profit making business 
rests on self seeking, then the particular 
methods of accomplishing the results are 
incidental and transitional. If it be true 
that in the mass of important business 
operations, the million making plans of 
Rockefeller and Carnegie and Armour 
are in common use as far as possible, and 
are less notorious only because the writ- 
ers and investigators have selected the 
mest ¢onspicuous personalities, then we 


shall be more disposed to look for consti- 
tutional rather than penal remedies. Mere 
repression will not then mislead us. 
Since the church convention episode, I” 
have submitted impartially the question 
to all manner of men—trust managers, 
contractors, publishers, ministers, au- 
thors, exposé writers—and without ex- 
ception they have concurred in my ver- 
sion. 

Henry D. Lloyd was the first to exploit 
Standard Oil and thereafter the famous 
trusts. In due time he became convinced 
that he was attacking individual cases of 
a uniform system. He saw that it ef- 
fected nothing, that it amounted to mere 
scolding, not much better than scandal- 
mongering. He told me he was sick of 
it, and asked what there was to investi- 
gate and write about, constructively. I 
suggested Co-operation. He went shortly 
to Europe, carrying my letters of intro- 
duction; he attended the International 
Co-operative Alliance at Delft, became 
deeply interested, wrote “Labor Copart- 
nership,” went next to New Zealand and 
wrote “Newest England.” His death 
was hurried by work and excitement in 
behalf of municipal ownership in Chi- 
cago. 

We need not be cynical or pessimistic 
for looking facts in the face and recog- 
nizing causes, but only when we pin our 
faith to a system that is working so badly 
as to discourage hope. When we re- 
member that corporations never have had 
souls or consciences; that when the law 
abolished trust certificates consolidations 
took their place; that pooling and joint 
agreements have gone on in spite of the 
Interstate Commerce Law; that Sena- 
torial convictions did not stop with the 
Credit Mobilier exposures; that freeing 
the serfs in Russia and the negroes in 
America did not result in equal oppor- 
tunity for life, liberty and happiness ; that 
the Homestead Law did not maintain 
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homes for the people; this and much 
more like it should convince us that the 
weakness is in the system, that the system 
educates us to act so, that our business is 
to study sources more than symptoms. 
Such a view inspires confidence, not de- 
spair. Cities eradicate malignant fevers 
by constructing sanitary systems, not by 
prosecuting and scolding and praying. 
Getting money by means contrary to 
law or unfair by the code of custom is 
only one of the social wrongs ; the discov- 
ered culprit may or may not be worse 
than his class. Selfishness and self-in- 
dulgence in their many forms are so 
prevalent as to be little noticed, yet these 
are the cause and the effect of the money 
getting mania. These are the spirit and 
substance of which the crooked money 
making methods are incidents. When 
private millions are legitimate, the typical 
millionaire is no social bastard. As near- 
ly as I dare generalize, two human traits 
account for the almost universal and cer- 
tainly general scramble for money— 
sensualism and self assertion. Things to 
gratify the senses, and property with 


which to exercise power and show tan- 
gible evidence of power. 

We must call in question the distinc- 
tion which is commonly drawn between 


sensualism and sensuousness. The dis- 
tinction is purely conventional; not 
fundamental, but arbitrary and _ local. 
The sense of sight in an art gallery, the 
sense of hearing at an oratorio, the sense 
of taste at a course dinner, are rated 
much higher in the scale of human excel- 
lence than the farmer’s admiring look at 
his horses and steers and dogs, or the 
music of Niagara, or the darky’s feast on 
hog and hominy. It is sensuous to drink 
champagne, sensual to drink whiskey; it 
is cultured to marry for title or money, 
vulgar to marry the cook. To get the 
means by which the sensuous may be 
substituted for or added to the sensual 
is one of the mainsprings of money mak- 
ing. The difference between seven hun- 


“dred a year and seven thousand a year is - 


the manner more than the extent of sense 
indulgence. It was the distinctive mes- 
sage of Jesus that life does not consist 
in things, that life is more than food and 
raiment, but substantially all the outgo of 
a liberal living is for things. The sub- 
sistence upon which the prophets created 
the moral code of the world, upon which 
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the Great Man of Galilee and his dis- 
ciples lived and preached, upon which all 
the pure religions have been founded, is 
a negligible quantity in our economy. 
Closely allied to the sensual and the 
sensuous is the desire for power and pre- 
eminence. We are not here concerned 
with the origin of this desire; we see it 
in operation, and history is full of the 
calamities it has brought upon the human 
race. It is a long step from earning pre- 
eminence by superior service to the ambi- 
tion which seeks it by any and every 
available means. We have such anach- 
ronisms as being “called” to the bar, or 


“called” by God to a church, or “chosen” 


to an office. 

To the liberal professions, money is 
not a prime source of power or the chief 
evidence of it. They, like the prizefighter 
and the aeronaut, take the money as an 
incident. But money is the business 
man’s tool. In it his power lies. Rarely 
has he any other gift that will command 
attention. I read today that four million- 
aire peers have been created by the new 
Liberal British ministry, and it is laconic- 
ally stated that the election campaign ex- 
penses of about four million dollars will 
be largely supplied by these and other 
recently created lords. Our own Senate 
is called the Millionaires’ Club, and 
Washington’s Dupont Circle is a local 
synonym for great wealth. Undoubtedly 
many money makers hold Baer’s consol- 
ing philosophy that God has wisely given 
them charge of the productive machinery, 
and that the money they spend on syba- 
ritic living is giving a living to the indus- 
trious poor. 

If it is true that the notorious ways of 
getting money are typical, and not ex- 
ceptional, then many men, even those in- 
volved in it, will be disposed to question 
the system itself. They will ask what 
else there is, and what to do next. If it 
is also true that the million itself is ques- 
tionable, and the means by which it is 
gotten a mere incident, then attack or 
individuals, except as illustrations, be- 
comes mere scolding. ~ 

Is it true that the fabulous fortunes of 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and Gates are typ- 
ical of the bulk of the country’s business ; 
that they are of a kind with the Guggen- 
heims, Morgan, Clark, Agassiz and the 
rest? 

Can any man in a lifetime do work 
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that is worth a million or a hundred thou- 
sand dollars? If any services were worth 
such sums, it would have been those of 
Plato and Shakespeare, George Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Darwin. But every 
one of these would have been disgraced 
had he charged such a price or lived 
upon ten thousand a year. When Agas- 
siz the elder said he had not time to 
make money, he meant more than he said. 
When Cicero said that a merchant’s mer- 
chandise was a badge of meanness, he 
had no particular trade methods in mind, 
but the broad fact of trade profits. From 
mercer, merchant, we get the odious term 
mercenary. 

The economists are right in defining 
trade as buying in the cheapest and sell- 
ing in the dearest market, but they predi- 
cate an open market, free competition. 
Economists are all free traders, traders 
are not. Presidential candidate Hancock 
was correct in calling the tariff a “local 
issue,” meaning that the interest of the 
voters made their politics. 

Resorting to the law-making power to 
aid in enhancing profits is not confined to 
traders, nor to the tariff, or monopolies 
in land and franchises. Profit making is 
hydra-headed ; it is no respecter of cult or 
class. In a single morning newspaper I 
find the following typical instances of 
private interests seeking to profit by law 
at the expense of-the public: 

The Connecticut Valley tobacco grow- 
ers protest against any reduction of duty 
on Philippine tobacco. They denounce 
bitterly their representative in Congress 
for supporting the President’s Philippine 
policy. Tobacco growing in Connecticut 
covers a small area and supports a mere 
handful of people, while it is the chief 
commercial crop of the: Philippine Isl- 
ands, whose guardians we have under- 
taken to be. The American people are 
tobacco users to a many times larger 
extent than Connecticut could supply. A 
hundred thousand people pay tribute, by 
force of law, to one Connecticut land- 
owner. 

A meeting of representatives of rail- 
road “brotherhoods” passed resolutions 
protesting against any action by Congress 
for the regulation of railroad rates. They 
naively state the reason, that any restraint 
on railroad rates would hamper them in 
securing further advances in wages. 


They suggest no other reason than their 
own wages. They are indifferent to re- 
bates, private car lines, discriminations or 
service. The National Government, act- 
ing for the whole American people, are to 
keep hands off on the sole ground of hav- 
ing the field free for the class of railroad 
employees. 

Postmaster General Cortelyou reports 
a year’s outlay for second class matter to 
be thirty-two millions, while the receipts 
were six millions. Letters pay a profit. 
The loss of twenty-six millions is on 
printed matter, which pays one cent a 
pound and costs five cents. The news- 
papers and periodicals which make up 
the bulk of this matter are published for 
profit, as strictly business as any other 
merchandise. Under the thin disguise of 
educating the public, the influence of the 
press has compelled Congress to assess 
the public for the profit of publishers. 

The secretary of the Southern Cotton 
Association appeals to the “farmers” to 
hold their cotton for “its value,” 15 cents. 
Only a small remnant remains unsold, he 
says, but if those who hold this remnant 
will only hold it for 15 cents, the specu- 
lators who have already bought most of 
the crop at from 8 to 11 cents will be able 
to force the mills to buy it at 15 cents 
or over. The public, of course, pays it. 
It costs about 5 cents to raise cotton at 
the full price of labor and expenses. 
Seven cents yields a good maintenance 
for the plantation and the planter and 
some surplus. From 7 to 8 cents makes 
prosperous times for the South. But 
every effort is made to restrict the acre- 
age and hold the crop to make an addi- 
tional four hundred millions for the few 
planters and speculators at the expense 
of the American people and the world. 
(The United States raises ten million 
bales of 500 pounds, which, at 15 cents, 
makes four hundred million dollars above 
the normal value of 7 cents.) 

The Chicago packers are to go to trial 
on indictments for the obtaining of re- 
bates from the railroads, for exorbitant 
refrigerating charges, for combining to 
depress the price of cattle and raise the 
price of meat, and for ignoring the laws 
and courts in general. They have already 
been tried and convicted by the public, 
but have been neither punished nor inter- 
rupted by law. 
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Immigration Commissioner Sargent re- 
ports, as a typical case of trying to influ- 
ence his department in enforcing the 
Alien Contract Labor Law, that of a 
miners’ union which had actively prose- 
cuted a company for violating the law. 
Later they applied to the Commissioner 
to drop the case because they had 
reached a satisfactory adjustment of their 
difficulties—their “demands” had been 
submitted to by the accused employer in 
the hope of averting prosecution. 

The “war” among the South Atlantic 
Coast buyers and exporters of turpentine 
and resin is over, an agreement having 
been reached by which higher prices will 
be maintained than for several years past. 


The “Big Four‘ are said to be in full- 


control. 

There is a deficit of fourteen millions 
a year in the rural mail delivery, because 
the business of private carriers—express 
companies, liverymen and the like—must 
not be interfered with. Were these men 
and horses allowed to carry packages and 
passengers, the deficit would be converted 
into a credit, and the people would be 
greatly accommodated. 

When Wanamaker was Postmaster 
General he got little support for his parcel 
post proposal. When questioned why his 
bill would not pass, he answered: “For 
four conclusive reasons—The Adams, 
American, United States and Wells Far- 
go Express Companies.” 

In brief, all classes study class interests 
and make strenuous efforts to get legis- 
lation for the benefit of one or a few, at 
the expense of the whole. 

The exposures are fresh in mind of the 
boodlers in St. Louis and Philadelphia, 
of the meat packers, and the insurance 
officers and directors, and Wall Street 
financiers. Were these, like ordinary 
crimes, the occasional lapses of individ- 
uals, they would have little or no weight. 
But the remarkable thing is that wher- 
ever the probe happens to be inserted, the 
same condition is found. Everywhere, 
in every case, every railroad, every pack- 
er,.every valuable franchise, every life 
surance company, every tax return ‘that 
has been investigated, has been found 
lawless, perjured, brazenly rotten, when 
judged by either legal or moral stand- 
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ards. Did not the statute of limitation 
intervene, Mr. Folk, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Jerome and Mr. Hitchcock could be kept 
busy the remainder of their days, and 
could every day give material for yellow 
head lines. It is the yellow history that 
is at fault, not Yellow Journalism. 

We are taught to have a sublime re- 
spect for the law, and yet when we re- 
member the legal monopolies of Eliza- 
beth, and the one hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent capital crimes of the old common 
law, and the Dred Scott decision, and see 
on exhibition in the national library 
Thomas Jefferson’s bill of sale of the 
negro baby girl, Dorothea, we must be 
allowed to bring the law before the bar 
of justice. We may ask, is the law right, 
are the lawful acts right? It is lawful 
to charge all the traffic will bear, but is 
it right? It is lawful to build a mansion 
for fifty thousand dollars and spend ten 
thousand a year in running it, while the 
proprietor’s workwomen are paid $5 to 
$8 a week and must live in one or two 
squalid rooms, but is it right? It is law- 
ful to buy lots and land and hold them 
out of use until the price or the rent can 
be doubled, but is it right? It is lawful 
or unmolested lawlessness for employers 
to combine on prices, and class labor to 
combine on wages, which the uncombined 
must pay, but is it right? 

We need reconstruction of public opin- 
ion and of the system and of the indi- 
vidual attitude. Our judgment is only 
blurred and muddled by the exposures 
which purport to be exceptional. When 
we haggle about accepting tainted endow- 
ments because they have a court record, 
we overlook the patent fact that all en- 
dowment income is drawn from the slav- 
ish labor of underpaid men and women 
who are taxed without their consent. Or 
it is drawn from the monopoly of land or 
franchises. There are only two legiti- 
mate ways of getting money for public 
uses—one is by the voice of the majority 
thru taxation, preferably of natural re- 
sources and social values ; the other is by 
voluntary payment of those who have 
earned it by their own services at a fair 
exchange value. All other money and 
the “Business” that makes it belong in one 
category. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Payment for Financial Services 


BY THOMAS F. RYAN 


[The following is received by us in response to our request for a comment on Mr. 


N. O. Nelson’s preceding article. 


As Mr. Ryan is the leader in the most gigantic financial 


operations lately conducted in this country’ his views are of very great interest.—EprTor.] 


esting, because it departs consid- 
_ erably from current criticisms of 
large business enterprises. The reform 
of our entire social system in such a way 
as to eliminate competitive effort to ac- 
quire money is too large a subject for me 
to undertake to deal-with. There are two 
points, however, which are suggested by 
Mr. Nelson’s article. The first is that if 
the element of seeking distinction above 
his fellows—that is, ambition—were 
eliminated from the nature of man, most 
men would be deprived of their motive 
for doing great things. After they have 
acquired a competency, it is for distinc- 
tion that most men strive rather than for 
mere money. 

The other point is that fortunes which 
sometimes look excessive may be the re- 
sult of rendering great services to the 
community. If a man by intense mental 
application or natural aptitude can intro- 
duce economies into railroad manage- 
ment, he is worthy‘of a large salary. The 
salary would not in any case absorb the 
entire saving made:to the stockholders of 
the railroad and to the public by the re- 
forms introduced. In some cases this 


Tre article by Mr. Nelson is inter- 


claim of the inventor is compensated by 
the royalties paid under the patent law; 
but there are many services rendered in 
the matter of organization which are not 
patentable, but afford as striking benefits 
as patents. Among these, for instance, 
may be suggested the reduction of the 
cost of the manufacture of steel by Mr. 
Carnegie and those associated with him 
in the upbuilding of the industries now 
combined in the Steel Corporation. From 
such services have come many of our 
great fortunes. If their possessors re- 
ceive what amounts to a commission on 
the services they render, it is only a small 
part of the sum of benefits they have con- 
ferred on the community. Take away the 
opportunity for winning either money or 
distinction by rendering such services, 
and few men, as human nature is consti- 
tuted; would render them. It is right 
that competition between men should be 
brought within constantly narrower and 
narrower rules of justice. This is possi- 
ble without taking away the initiative 
which makes men do things, and seems 
to me the direction in which, in spite of 
obstacles, humanity is tending. 


New York Crry. 


The Democratic Party and the Railroad 


Question 
BY JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


Democratic LEADER IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Ta INDEPENDENT asks me to say a 


few words upon “the policy of the 
Democratic party toward railroads 


and railroad rates.” The demands of 
the Democratic platforms of 1896, 1900 
and 1904 upon that question, the language 
of the first bill introduced upon that sub- 
ject—introduced by the Democratic floor 


leader in the 57th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, and the language used by him as 
Temporary Chairman of the Democratic 
National Convention at St. Louis, would 
seem to set forth the policy of the party 
sufficiently, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the bill introduced into the 
House was introduced after consultation 
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with the Democratic members of the 
House; that the speech* made by me in 
St. Louis, upon the 6th day of July, 
1904, was in accordance with the results 
of such consultation, and my address as 
temporary chairman was in line with 
both. Nevertheless, it may be well to 
say something further. 

The Democratic party is composed of 
American citizens of average intelligence. 
It recognizes, therefore, the - immense 
benefits that are conferred upon any 
country, but especially upon a new and 
undeveloped one, by railroad construc- 
tion and operation. They know that the 
railroads have done immense things for 


* Our readers will remember that Mr. Williams has 
always been a firm advocate of Railway Rate Legis- 
lation. In the first session of the Fifty-seventh Con- 

ress he introduced a bill “To empower the Interstate 

ommerce Commission to fix transportation rates in 
certain contingencies,” indicating the lines which are 
now being closely followed. July 6th, 1904, as Tem- 
porary Chairman of the St. Louis Convention, he said: 

“A more ridiculous piece of official impotency than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at present does 
not exist. 

“A bill to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power, not to prescribe rates generally, not to fix the 
schedule of rates for all the roads in the country en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, but power merely to 
prescribe a reasonable rate in a particular case where, 
after full investigation and hearing from both sides, 
the rate established has been declared unreasonable, 
this rate to be maintained until set aside by law, has 
been pending before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the House of Representatives 
since this Congress met, and altho the Democrats on 
that committee have demanded consideration of the 
bill, and although delegation after delegation of mer- 
chants and members of merchants and shippers’ as- 
sociations’ have been to Washington begging . enact- 
ment of it or like legislation, nothing has been done.” 

January. 21st, 1904, in addressing the House of 
Representatives, Mr. illiams said: 

“We propose upon this side to say this: That when- 
ever the Interstate Commerce Commission pronounces 
a given rate unreasonable they shall have then and 
there the power to fix in its stead a reasonable rate, 
and this rate shall be operative until on final judg- 
ments by proper proceedings in the proper Federal 
court the finding of the Commission shall be over- 
ruled. It is not oeming them with the power to 
make an omnibus schedule all over the country, but 
wherever, gn question raised by complaint or other- 
wise, they declare a given rate to be unreasonable, 
they shall then have the power to state what is a 
reasonable rate; and furthermore, that that rate shall 
be operative until it is set aside by due process of 
law. That is all. I do not think pestt that any 
small body of men could arrange, or ought to be em- 
powered to arrange, an omnibus schedule for so vast 
a country with such divergent sectional interests as 
ours. Are Fs going to stand pat against this plainly 
just, ,deman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
too 


In the message of December, 1905, the President 


says: 

“While I am of the opinion that at present it would 
be undesirable, if it were not. impracticable, finally to 
clothe the Commission with general authority to 
railroad rates, I do believe that, as a fair security to 
shippers. the Commission should be vested with the 
power, where a given rate has been challenged and 
after full hearing found to be umreasonable, to de- 
cide, subject to judicial review, what shall be a reason- 
able rate to take its place; the ruling of the Commis- 
sion to take effect immediately, and to obtain unless 
and until it is reversed by the court of review.” 

It will readily appear how closely this recommenda- 
tion of the President follows the measure advocated 
by Mr. Williams.—Ebrror. 


‘useful. 


desire to cripple a service which is even 
the people, but, as Mr. Russell, of Texas, 
in a speech upon the floor said: “They 
also know that the people have done very 
much for the railroads.” There is no 
of more benefit to common, plain people 
than it is to the wealthy. The latter class 
could get along some way, preserving 
their relative advantages, if they were 
relegated to stage coach times. The 
hardships of the first class would be mul- 
tiplied many fold. 

An instrumentality of commerce, in- 
dustry or transportation should not be 
allowed to run riot merely because it is 
highly useful. If restrained within the 
limits of justice and equality of treatment 
of all, it can be made still more highly 
It is the maximum of utility by 
restraining to a minimum of abuse that 
Democrats seek, and that the President 
has joined them in attempting to obtain 
by the passage of the Hepburn-Davey 
bill. I call it by that name rather than 
simply the Hepburn bill, because it as 
much deserves to bear the name of the 
senior member of the minority on the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, as that of the senior 
member of the majority—the chairman 
of that committee, Mr. Hepburn. 

Several of its most indispensable—in- 
deed its vital—features were engrafted 
on it by the insistence of the minority, 
altho by the agreement of all. ‘What the 
evils at present are I need only mention— 
further descanting is needless for. those 
as intelligent as the readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT. They are discrimination 
between localities, between industries. 
between persons and in many cases 
changing rates to suit the opportunity to 
“charge all the traffic will bear.” Above 
all, perhaps, is the secrecy of rate manip- 
ulation and the suddenness with which 
secret conclusions are put in operation 
and the equal suddenness with which 
they are terminated. These abuses arise 
on the main line, spurs, switches, ter- 
minals and terminal bridges and, also, 
under guise of “contracts,” between the 
railroad companies and other corpora- 
tions operating private car lines, refrig- 
erator lines, and so forth. 

The courts. have been found utterly in- 
adequate to correct them, because of the 
insignificance of the amount of money 
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value involved as an overcharge in any 
one freight bill for small shippers; the 
rebates given large shippers to prevent 
litigation by them; the multiplicity of 
suits rendered necessary—no shipper not 
a party to a suit obtaining any immediate 


- advantage, even from the successful suit 


of another; the inherent inability of a 
court to fix a future rate, or to do any- 
thing, except to adjudge 
damage already done and to 
enjoin collection of a given 
rate challenged as unjust. 

For a remedy, something 
automatic, or self-working, 
and applicable in its benefit 
as a relief to all shippers 
receiving like service, and 
operating for the future, as 
well as the past and present, 
was needed. The Democ- 
racy looked abroad and saw 
all civilized nations doing 
one of two things—either, 
discouraged by the problems 
of private ownership, own- 
ing and operating railroads, 
or else, as in Great Britain, 
strictly regulating their 
methods and rates of opera- 
tion thru. a Commission 
with administrative and sub- 
legislative power. The 
great party of individuality 
and of freedom of trade 
and industry could not 
brook the idea of govern- 
mental operation—both cen- 
tralizing and socialistic in 
its tendency, or, if not so- 
cialistic, at least centralizing 
and bureaucratic. It said, 
however, that, without wiser 
and stronger and juster 
regulation, in the interest of 
equal opportunities of transportation 
for all places and persons—equal 
charges for equal service, where under- 
taken at equal expense, under similar cir- 
cumstances—things must, in the ordinary 
evolution of public sentiment, among a 
self-governing people by nature incapa- 
ble of long submitting to oppressive dis- 
crimination, come to the point of govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

The very reasons that led Bismarck to 
recommend that system in Prussia were 


the reasons why the members of a party, 
constituted as the Democracy is, could 
not tolerate it here; first, to furnish stra- 
tegic advantages for militarism; second- 
ly, to render the laborers on roads more 
docile to imperial authority; third, “to 
provide his master, the King and Em- 
peror,” with a good and sufficient reve- 
nue independently of the grants of 





John Sharp Williams. 


the Prussian or German Parliament. 
In coming to the conclusion to regu- 
late, and,. after the example of Great 
Britain and two-thirds of our own States, 
to regulate through a Commission, we 
broached no novelty, because the idea of 
a Commission for interstate and foreign 
transportation rates was not new, as a 
Federal proposition even. One already 
existed. It owed its existence to the ini- 
tiative of that “Old Roman” of a Demo- 
crat—Senator Reagan, of Texas. 
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We asked ourselves: “What are the 
very least powers which we can confer 
on such a tribunal, in order that its work 
may be effectively sufficient?” We re- 
plied: “It must have these powers—first, 
to substitute a reasonable, just, fairly re- 
munerative and non-discriminating duty 
for one challenged as possessing either of 
the vices, which is the opposite of either 
of these requisite virtues; second, to 
maintain that rate in operation until set 
aside by a court of competent Federal 
jurisdiction, as being either unconstitu- 
tional—that is, confiscatory in its charac- 
ter, therefore transcending any power 
which Congress itself had, and hence any 
it could confer—or unlawful—that is, 
transcending the power conferred upon 
the Commission by Congress; third, the 
law should remove the shelter under 
which—the pretexts behind which—the 
railroads hide to work injustice, by de- 
claring private car lines, refrigerator car 
lines, terminals, roads over terminal 
bridges, switches, and so forth, to be 
common carriers pro tanto, and subject 
to all the provisions of the old law and 
the new law, governing the fixing of 
rates, joint rates and the performance of 
other duties of common carriers. 

At the last session, when the Town- 
send-Esch bill was offered by the 
Republicans and supported by the De- 
mocracy as a dernier resort, Mr. Will- 
iams, of Mississippi, in the name of his 
Democratic colleags, offered, if the Re- 
publicans would accept certain amend- 
ments read by him, accomplishing ef- 
fectively just what has been above out- 
lined, to tear up the Democratic substi- 
tute bill and to vote for the Townsend- 
Esch bill in a body. The Hepburn- 
Davey bill contains the features sought 
then and there to be engrafted on the 
Townsend-Esch bill. 

There is in it no effort to interfere 
with the inherent powers of the judi- 
ciary. The right to appeal or to enjoin 
for unlawfulness or unconstitutionality 
is left inviolate. The right to hear the 
facts all over again—to try the case de 
novo—acting as a Court of Review—is 
not given in the bill and is not inherent 
in the courts, and should not be con- 
ferred on them. That would be to 
entrench the railroads behind the power 


of endless litigation. The Democratic 
party is no enemy to wealth or to any 
honest and wunoppressive methods of 
earning wealth. It is no enemy of cor- 
porations which honestly and legally con- 
duct their several businesses. 

The very grundsatz— fundamental 
tenet—of its faith is “the highest possi- 
ble liberty of action to individuals, indus- 
try and local governments, consistently 
with the safety of others and the stabil- 
ity of republican institutions.” 

It knows, however, that it was the 
Noblesse and not-Sans Culottism which 
engendered the orgies and insanities of 
the French Revolution—necessarily en- 
gendered them. 

It knows that an unswerving policy of 
cutting up by the roots trust monopolies, 
railroad abuses (not uses) and all other 
exploitations of the defenseless herd, un- 
der the forms of law, is, in the long run, 
the wisest conservatism. It is the dam 
that the pent up current breaks that de- 
stroys—not the stream of even and un- 
interrupted current. So with the River 
of Justice. 

No honest man or corporation, thriv- 
ing by an honest industry, and not look- 
ing for preferential or special legislation 
for support or prosperity, has anything 
to fear from the old historic party of 
America. 

Grafters only—whether grafters by 
unlawful methods, or grafters by law 
conferred, or law permitted, undue and 
unjust advantage taken of their fellows 
—need to shake in their boots when 
they hear the old word Democracy. Oth- 
ers have more cause to fear all other 
parties, for we alone pretend to know 
no rightful governmental control, either 
of men or of corporations, save to pro- 
tect other men or corporations from 
wrong. The proposed legislation will 
not injure railroads, or their stockhold- 
ers, or bondholders. It may destroy the 
secret power, and in that far way injure 
the “rings within rings” of managers 
and manipulators of railroads, whose 
manipulations are wrought for selfish 
ends, as far from being beneficial to the 
real owners of the roads as to the general 
public. 

No honest nor wisely conservative 
man will regret this result. 

Wasuinerton, D. C. 





Anatole Le Braz 


Anatole Le Braz, who is now lecturing on Celtic literature in this country under the auspices of the Alli- 
ance Francaise, was born at Duault, Brittany, in 1859. Breton was the language of his family and of his child- 
hood; French he learned at school. On finishing his studies in Paris, he determined to devote himself 
exclusively to interpreting to the world his race and his province. Accordingly, turning his back resolutely 
on the intellectual allurements of the French capital, he returned to Brittany. He taught in the Lycée of 
Quimper fourteen years and was then called to the chair of Celtic Literature at the University of Rennes, 
which he now occupies. By a sort of close daily collaboration with his fellow Bretons, he prepared several 
works of folk-lore, one of which, “La Légende de la mort chez Les Bretone Armoireaine,” said to be without 
an equivalent in any literature, has given him a European reputation. He has also produced a thorough study 
of the Celtic theater, a volume of original poems on Breton subjects, which has passed thru half a dozen 
editions, and a number of volumes of short stories and romances which depict Breton life and character with 
Ro little power. 

Savant, t and romancer, M. Le Braz is the most complete literary incarnation of the Celtic revival in 
France, and he has done more than any other Breton to bring the Celtic revival in France into vital rela- 
tions with the Celtic revival in Wales and Ireland. Indeed, he is to Brittany what his friend Douglas Hyde 
(whom he expects to meet on the Pacific Coast) is to Ireland. It is a happy coincidence that brings these 
two eminent representatives of Pan-Celtism to this country at practically the same time. 
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ACCEPTED AT LAST. 


By LA TOUCHE HANCOCK. 


I wrote a little piece of verse, 
It really seemed quite cute to me, 

I thought it would augment my purse 
To some appreciable degree. 


It came back once, it came back twice 
It came back twenty times or so, 
Each time with different device, 
Which, stript.of verbiage, meant “ No!” 
Twas just as if I’d wooed a maid, 
And she, not willing to offend, 
An honest answer would evade 
By saying she would be my friend. 


Two negatives it’s very clear 

Will make—I picked this up at school -- 
A sure affirmative, but here 

Exception proves the usual rule. 


I’ve taken what revenge I could 

By gath’ring each “‘ Declined With Thanks’ 
You'll notice quite a numerous brood— 

And placing them in serried ranks. 


I must confess I’m glad sometimes 
I’m treated with polite disdain, 

There’s “ no reflection’’ on my rhymes, 
While most of them say, ‘‘Write again!” 


ROOKLYN, N. } 





Confessions of a Dramatic Critic 


[The author of the following confession is the same one who contributed to our col- 


umns last July the lively article on his experiences as a Theatrical Press Agent. 


As we re- 


marked then, he is a gentleman who enjoys our sincere esteem and respect, and we believe 
his parents were foreign missionaries.—Eb1Tor.] 


end to his country home and after 
dinner took me aside, saying: 


” 


Tena to invited me for the week- 


“McWhorter wants you 

“For what?” 

“On the dramatic des 

“Wages?” 

“Satisfactory.” 

“Freedom to criticise?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Hurrah!” I shouted. “Then dramatic 
editor I shall be!” 

Angus McWhorter 


(would I had 


known that canny Scot earlier!) was the 
big chief of a newspaper published not 
a hundred miles from Printing House 
Square, while Thales was his interme- 


diary and assistant. My present high 
spirits sprang from the fact that the 
dramati: editorship was reputed as by 
far the most desirable berth on his jour- 
nal, The Daily Democrat. You went 
there at 9 and got away at 1; at 2 o'clock 
hied to a matinee or amused yourself on 
Broadway talking to the managers and 
actors; and at night had your choice be- 
tween the solid roast beef of the legiti- 
mate drama at one of the staider houses 
or the frothy effervescence of comic 
opera at the Casino or Herald Square. 
Besides the Tuesday notices of the plays 
and the grist of daily notes furnished by 
the theatrical press agents, there was a 
- page to be got up for Sunday, in which 
you gossiped and chatted with the reader 
as you liked or mounted your editorial 
pedestal for an ex cathedra preachment 
on highart. Withal there was plenty of 
home leisure to study the literary drama. 
To the young and ambitious newspaper 
man such as myself, held down for eight 
years to the routine of police court re- 
porting, chasing sodden politicians and 
writing up dreary lectures and social 
“functions,” the prospect seemed heaven. 

“Now, Mr. H——,” said McWhorter 
when I met him for an interview a little 
later, “we want critical and scholarly re- 
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Winter, of the Tribune. 


views of the plays, and we want all the 
news of the theatre. Keep in touch with 
the people in the profession. Give us 
plenty of original matter and cut out the 
conventional press agents’ eulogiums. 
Oh, by the way,” he added as I turned 
to go; “there’s another department | 
want you to take charge of. You are 
to be our Joke Editor.” 

“But I never wrote a joke in my life!” 

“That makes no difference. You will 
find plenty of humor in the—er—Sunday 
supplements and funny papers, besides 
which I believe we subscribe to M. 
Quad’s Funny Man’s syndicate. It will 
be your task on Thursday of each week 
to make a proper selection of such mat- 
ter and preface it with entertaining 
‘heads!’” Which I did faithfully ac- 
cording to agreement. 

Aside from the little matter of the 
jokes, which I confess formed the most 
lugubrious task of the week, I took an 
extraordinary interest in my new pro- 
fession of dramatic critic and studied 
keenly the work of my confréres for hint 
and suggestion. First there was William 
One saw him 
on first nights a little, inoffensive old 
man, crowned with snowy locks, take 
his seat in the third or fourth row of 
the orchestra and sit quietly thru the 
performance deaf to the chatter of the 
professional theatergoers around him 
In the morning his sweetness had turned 
to gall; his inoffensive air changed into 
the rage of the prophet 'scourging de- 
generate actors, playwrights and mana- 
gers from the histrionic temple. Now 
and again, it is true, he would coo like 
a dove, did Irving or Mansfield or Mrs. 
Fiske, don the sock and buskin; but 
of the newer playwrights or of most of 
the rising actors he could say little that 
was good. Yielding full. acknowledg- 
ment to the beautiful literary quality of 
his English and conceding his authority 
as an editor and critic of Shakespeare, 
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I was, nevertheless, forced to the con- 
clusion that the dean of American critics 
lived chiefly in his own past and the past 
of dramatic art—I must look to others 
for the present. 

At the other extreme from Winter 
stood or sat Alan Dale, the American 
scribe.” This is indeed an amusing fel- 
low, who exemplifies the French dictum 
that the chief aim of writing is to enter- 
tain. He exaggerates impressionism to 
the point of eccentricity—WHIM is 
written on his threshold like Emerson’s. 
Now, it takes a man of genius to be ec- 
centric, and, while I found that Mr. Dale 
had a very pretty wit and hothoused the 
same industriously, yet he could say 
rather less about a play in a thousand- 
word screed than many a dullard who 
writes “notices” as hack work. When, 
moreover, I read the scintillant critiques 
written by Bernard Shaw or Max Beer- 
bohm for the London Saturday Review, 
I realized that the Alan Dale brand of 
eccentricity was rather shallow: he was 
handing out paste diamonds instead of 
real ones to his public—who took them 
and were content. 

I struggled bravely thru the laborious 
reviews written by E. A. Dithmar for 
the New York Times; encountered that 
heavy engine of destruction, the Evening 
Post dramatic column, in which Mr. 
Rankin Towse is forever harking back 
to the “good old days”; reveled in Hilary 
Bell’s delightful stage gossip in the 
Press; studied the late Franklin Fyles’s 
methods in industriously propping up the 
Theatrical Syndicate in the columns of 
the Sun, and even peeped into the Her- 
ald’s operatic and dramatic page o-c2- 
sionally to see whether the names of the 
stars and the opera or those of the la- 
dies in the parterre boxes were mentioned 
first. The truth is, that six years ago no 
man of first rate ability, wide dramatic 
knowledge and: impartial temperament 

had employment as critic on any New 
’ York daily. James Huneker and John 
Corbin have come since, for which we 
may be thankful. 

For me dramatic art was a precious 
thing. The Quixotic task of condemning 
the lighter forms of amusement was far 
from my purpose. Indeed, I enjoyed the 
typical American vaudeville keenly; the 
incongruities thereof formed an endless 
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source of amusement. Our vaudeville 
art, like the Hungarian gypsy music, is 
a wild product. It reveals the artistic 
genius of the American people, which, 
however, is in many departments still 
chaotic, unorganized, a law unto itself. 

Both in drama and in vaudeville I 
found it a sound rule of criticism that 
each play, performance or piece of acting 
should be judged after its kind. It would 
be as ridiculous to criticise Nat Goodwin 
by the standard of Sir Henry Irving as 
to demand a grand opera voice of a 
singer who warbled “Home, Sweet 
Home.” All see the pertinence of this 
rule as applied to performers, but many 
be the prigs (particularly those fresh 
baked from college) who fail to acknowl- 
edge it of plays. With them it is Shake- 
speare or nothing; if the managers do 
not furnish frequent productions of Eliz- 
abethan heroics, they wail in chorus that 
the “drammer” has gone to the demnition 
bow-wows. I confess that I came peril- 
ously near being classed with these gen- 
try. What saved me finally was a sense 
of humor and my realization of the truth 
that baying at the. moon will not bring 
you any nearer to green cheese. A prac- 
tical man will accept the world much as 
he finds it; and while the decline of the 
poetic drama on the English-speaking 
stage is no doubt regrettable, neverthe- 
less the prose play suits our modern con- 
ditions far better and may be a torch of 
light and leading as truly. The critic of 
drama, as of literature, must needs culti- 
vate a catholic taste. 

He will not look only to the learned 
and literary classes for signs and por- 
tents of the new drama. Of late I have 
noticed that some of our best American 
plays are written by former journalists. 
It seems at least pertinent to inquire 
whether the attitude of the typical liter- 
ary man of our day is not too far aloof 
from the concerns of everyday life for 
him to produce the best results. A great 
play must satisfy not only the critical 
few but the uncritical many; and to 
achieve the latter it must conform closely 
to the requirements of the modern stage 
and of modern audiences. 

As to acquaintance with the mummers, 
an old time manager advised me when I 
started out: “Leave the actors alone— 
don’t know ’em off the stage at all. That’s 
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the only way to write perfectly impar- 
tial criticisms.” 

The nature of my duties obliged me 
to disregard the manager’s advice, be- 
sides which I must have been indeed a 
stoic to withstand entirely the allure- 
ments of the green room and the joys 
of chop house conversations after the 
play. In pursuit of news I got in touch 
with many actors and in quest of fun 
I idled pleasant hours with many more. 

There is a saying among the theatrical 
fraternity that after you have dined a 
critic he is yours. I learned this once 
to my cost. A very capable actor-play- 
wright had made me free of his home, 
which I found a delightful place of re- 
sort, as the host was unusually well in- 
formed about the Continental drama and 
likewise took pleasure in mapping out 
for me his schemes for new productions. 
After theater usually gathered there a 
notable company for supper, and the 
“shop- talk” was as witty and informing 
as the rarebits and tidbits were appetiz- 
ing. Now, my friend, altho a foreigner, 
brought out an original American play 
which won a signal popular success 
altho the newspapers criticised it severe- 
ly. Probably on account of my close 
association with Herr D——, I saw his 
play with friendlier eyes than any other 
critics and in a long article awarded full 
justice to its merits, adding, however, in 
a final paragraph that it ought to be 
looked upon as a bright and airy trifle 
and by no means to be regarded as the 
typical and significant American drama. 

The next Sunday, by invitation, I 
dined with the D——-s. The atmosphere 
was peaceful and serene. We _ sur- 
mounted the oysters and soup success- 
fully, the fish was eaten in the best of 
harmony ; now as the roast beef came on, 
I noticed two angry red spots on the 
cheeks of my hostess when the subject 
of the preceding week’s production was 
casually mentioned. 

“It’s an outrage!” ejaculated Mrs. 
[)-—_. 

-“What’s an outrage?” queried her 
husband. 

“The way your friend over there”— 
glancing at me—“cut up your play last 
Tuesday.” 

“But I didn’t——’” I broke in. 

“Yes, you did,” swept on the angry 
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hostess. “You abused poor Heinrich’s 
play unmercifully, said it wasn’t the real 
American drama and all that sort of 
thing—a nice return, in my opinion, for 
all the kindness and hospitality you've 
enjoyed here!” 

“What can you expect?” put in the 
husband with a bored yet irritated. air. 
“The critics are all alike. I don’t ac- 
cuse him of trying to hurt me deliberate- 
ly, yet he might have adopted a different 
tone from those other fellows who are 
my avowed enemies!” 

Then it was my turn. I took the clip- 
ping from my pocket and read it over to 
them, sentence by sentence, to prove 
that I was in friendliest accord with both 
the aim of the playwright and the spirit 
of the production, then set forth my ideal 
of the American drama and attempted to 
explain why a slight farcical sketch of 
country life, necessarily greatly over- 
drawn, was far from fulfilling the ideal. 
They listened with ill-concealed scepti- 
cism. That dinner was never completed 
—on my part, at least. After I had had 
my say, I took hat and coat and filed. 
As for the D——s, they have since been 
firmly cured of the delusion that they 
“owned” me. 

One of the surprises of my calling was 
that I not only had to be a critic myself, 
but also to train up a whole school of 
others. I had thirty or forty theaters for 
the notices of which I was responsible, 
and as obviously I could attend but one 
show on Monday nights, volunteers were 
called'in to help me with the others. My 
corps of amateur critics was as odd look- 
ing and as nondescript as Falstaff’s 
army. I pressed into service half a 
dozen typesetters from the composing 
room above; a friendly reporter or two 
who was willing to “do” a play on his 
night off; an advertising agent; a rhap- 
sodical lady of the ultra-religious tem- 
perament who incorporated long dis- 
courses on Heaven in her notices, which 
I as religiously cut out; a brother fresh 
from college, who perhaps, because of 
his education, wrote execrably bad Eng- 
lish and refused to be cured of the 
Shakespearean mania; and last, but not 
least, a little man of scientific and artistic 
yearnings, whose entrance to the office 
was usually accomplished on this wise: 

“Aha, me noble duke!” This with a 
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broad wave of the hand and a stage strut 
that would have made the fortune of an 
actor in the “ten, twenty, thirty.” 

“Sit down,” I answered as gruffly as 
I knew how. 

“What are the commands of your 
Royal Highness to-day?” 

“Frank Layton for yours,” was my 
reply, handing out two pasteboards, the 
net value of which was at least fifteen 
cents. 

“May I have four copies of last Tues- 
day’s paper?” This in a meeker tone. 

“No!” Then, after an interval: “Wait 
—TI’ll see,” and I trudged out to the cir- 
culation department for the copies of his 
last week’s notices, with which he depart- 
ed rejoicing, to return the following 
morning. And this is what he brought: 


“The play of ‘Only a Mother.’ produced by 
Mr. Frank Layton, Miss Emma Weed _and 
their company, at Layton’s Theater, last night, 
opens in Act I. with a scene in which the 
hero, Reginald Fairfax (Mr. Layton), is mak- 
ing love to the’ heroine, Gwendolyn Thor- 
horough (Miss Weed), and after offering her 
his hand, his broad acres and his ancestral 
hall, inquires why she is unwilling to marry 
him. wendolyn Thorborough replies that 
she must sacrifice herself for her mother, Con- 
stance (Miss Woods), who is pursued by a 
villain, George Banks (Mr. orton), who 
after deserting her in Australia many years 
ago, has returned to England and engaged two 
rogues, Sam Phipps (Mr. Hastings) and Joe 
Black (Mr. Tillotson) to make life miserable 
for her. Act II, the scene of which is a for- 
est glade on the Fairfax estate, shows Fairfax 
2s played by Mr. Layton in deadly conflict 
with the three blackmailers, Banks, Phipps 
and Black (Messrs. Morton, Hastings and 
Tillotson); after subduing them he learns 
Constance Thorborough’s (Miss Woods’) 
guilty secret and resolves to give up his love 
for Gwendolyn (Miss Weed). In Act III, 
Constance and Gwendolyn (Miss Weed and 
Miss Woods) are discovered in poor circum- 
stances in London; George Banks (Mr. Has- 
tings) enters the room and offers to Es u 
his persecution of Constance (Miss Woods 
and to bring about the marriage of Reginald 
(Mr. Layton)’ and Gwendolyn (Miss_ eed) 
if she, Constance (Miss Woods), will only 
be his, George Bank’s (Mr. Morton’s); but 
after consulting with her daughter (Miss 
Weed), she replies, ‘Never!’ Act IV. In this 
act, the scene of which is laid in the ancestral 
home of the hero, Fairfax (Mr. Layton), the 
latter discovers that he has been misinformed 
about the character of Constance (Miss 
Woods), in consequence of which he sees to 
it that Banks (Mr. Morton), Phipps (Mr. 
Hastings) and Black (Mr. Tillotson) are 
sent to prison, the Thorboroughs (Miss Weed 
and Miss Woods) are raised from poverty to 
riches, and the hero and heroine (Mr. Layton 


and. Miss Weed) are happily married, to the 
great satisfaction of the audience. etween 
the second and third acts the well-known Af- 
rican song, ‘I Certainly Loves Chicken!’ was 
interpolated by the accomplished Afro-Ameri- 
can artist, Claus Mardo, and was well re- 
ceived. The moving picture machine, which 
gave an amusing exhibition between the third 
and fourth acts, was, however, moved too rap- 
idly, and as a result some of the pictures were 
blurred. Next week, ‘East Lynne.’” 

“What do you mean by this thing?” I 
shouted after a hasty glance; then seiz- 
ing a blue pencil, proceeded to rewrite 
it, thus, while the little man, looking over 
my shoulder, followed every movement 
of the pencil: 

“Frank Layton and Emma Weed played 
‘Only a Mother’ at their theater on the t 
Side last night. Their lovemaking as hero 
and heroine pleased the audience as it always 
does, while Miss Woods in the title part ex- 
hibited considerable emotional ability as a 
mother persecuted by a wretch of a formér 
husband from Australia. There’s not merely 
one villain in this play, but there are three, 
the parts being taken acceptably to the — 
tators by Messrs. Morton, Hastings and Til- 
lotson. They worked hard to effect the ruin 
of the good people, but they were foiled, as 
usual, and the lovers married in the last act 
to live happy ever after. The somewhat dis- 
tressful nature of the earlier proceedings were 
relieved between the second and third acts by 
the coon shouting of Claus Mardo. A later 
entr’acte was enlivened by cinematograph pic- 
tures, and what with pictures, the coon shout- 
ing and the tear-producing melodrama, pa- 
trons of Layton’s certainly had their fill of en- 
tertainment. Next week, ‘East Lynne.’” 

Week by week the little man brought 
me his budget of notice, review and crit- 
icism, and week by week he carefully 
watched me chop it to bits or merely edit 
it as occasion required. He learned that 
a play or an actor needn't be scientifical- 
ly described like a beetle or a piece of 
quartz—that in criticism, as in art, the 
merely literal fact is nothing—the point 
of view, the spirit of the art product ev- 
erything. In the end he became a most 
valued assistant, and breaking into the 
magazine field by means of indefatigable 
industry and the “never-say-die” spirit, 
landed as associate editor of one of our 
leading magazines, where I am often 
glad to have an article accepted. From 
his editorial pinnacle he no doubt sur- 
veys me indulgently, chuckling in secret 
triumph over the reversals of time; but 
in spite of mutual jibes we remain fast 
friends ; and had I another theatrical as- 
signment to give out J should select some 
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more aristocratic playhouse for my 
pseudo-theatrical colleague than Layton’s 
tinsel temple of fame. 

The theatres looked upon the Demo- 
crat and my service therefor as strictly a 
business proposition. Were they not ex- 
tensive patrons of the Democrat’s adver- 
tising columns? Were they not virtually 
paying my salary? When, therefore, I 
said that a play was bad or that an actor 
lacked merit, they looked upon me as a 
traitor in camp. I remember a little mu- 
sical comedy produced one summer by 
the sea. It was a feeble, inept affair, and 
I said so in qualified terms. Two days 
later the advertising agent appeared in 
the editorial rooms with a rueful face. 
“You have lost us a hundred dollar ad,” 
he explained. 

“‘How’s that ?” 

“Why, I had the manager at Forest 
Beach almost landed for a big display— 
was showing him proof, in fact—and was 
sure of acceptance, when he saw your 
article and canceled us off the books!” 

These tidings were, of course, also 
communicated to our Big Chief, Mc- 
Whorter, whgq frowned. 

A year or so later the manager of one 
of the popular-priced houses rose in re- 
volt. His was one of a chain of theatres 
all under a single executive control and 
six of which advertised with us. Of a 
sudden all six withdrew from our col- 
umns, involving the prospective loss of 
at least $5,000 a year. McWhorter sur- 
veyed the clipping of the offending arti- 
cle dubiously, read it thru closely, and 
upon my asking— 

“Isn’t it a fair criticism, in your judg- 
ment, Mr. McWhorter? Aren’t praise 
and blame fairly apportioned according 
to the merits of the play ?’—replied : 

“The first thing to do is to get that ad- 
vertising back. I'll see you about this 
(pointing to the clipping) later.” 

We moved upon the executive offices 
of the theatrical circuit, and after a 
week’s struggle succeeded in inducing 
them to replace their patronage. Then 
McWhorter called me into the sanctum 
for a conference. 

“In future,” he said coldly, ‘“‘you will 
pass up the popular-priced houses so far 
as relates to the merits or demerits of 
their actors and plays. You will merely 
describe what you see; criticise never.” 


“And the other houses ?” 

“I want scholarly reviews of the first- 
class plays,” he continued, “which expect 
and can stand some criticism. But I do 
not want,” he added emphatically, “de- 
traction of any of the cheaper produc- 
tions so as to cause us a money loss!” 

Thus, with my wings clipped, I was 
obliged to form my dramatic plans anew. 
About the houses given over to melo- 
drama and burlesque, over which the 
flare-up had occurred, I did not greatly 
care, as my assistants generally reported 
them anyway, and it was rather: advan- 
tageous than otherwise to relieve them 
of the difficult burden of criticism. | 
secretly rejoiced that hereafter my crit- 
ical attention would be confined to the so- 
called “dollar and a half”. productions, 
and I selected, as my personal assign- 
ment on Monday nights, an important 
playhouse where the legitimate drama 
flourished. There I could study the best 
that was offered with a free spirit and the 
assurance that my position was as inex- 
pugnable (?) as a Sarcey’s or an 
Archer’s. 

Every Monday night found me in my 
appointed seat. I enjoyed myself huge- 
ly. I probed the weaknesses and com- 
mented upon the fine points of our Amer- 
ican dramatists ; viewed the foreign offer- 
ings with a critical eye, and eagerly com- 
pared the differing artistic methods of 
English and native actors ; studying stage 
management the while, was quick to rec- 
ognize a masterly hand in the putting on 
of a play and equally quick to detect 
error in this regard. Yes, I will confess 
it—I was not above poking fun at what 
I thought bad actors and bad plays, or 
using the weapons of satire, irony and 
— when I believed the occasion 

t. 

I must have been living in a fool’s 
paradise, for after six months of this sort 
of thing, without a word of warning, the 
storm broke over my head. The “storm” 
—it must necessarily seem a very slight 
and casual affair to-the readers of this 
story, tho big for me—consisted in the 
long pent-up, explosive anger of the man- 
ager of the theater I had been attending. 

“You are an enemy of this house!” he 
exclaimed violently. 

“I thought I was one of its best 
friends,” I replied in blank astonishment. 





CONFESSIONS OF A DRAMATIC CRITIC 


“For six months you have been doing 
all that lay in your power to injure this 
theatre and effect my ruin as its pro- 
prietor. Now don’t interrupt me—your 
hostility to us has been so marked and 
outrageous that I am done with you and 
your paper forever!” 

“I wish you would tell me why.” 

“Why? You ask why when you have 
treated every other house on this street 
nicely, but have continually singled out 
my plays and my actors as frequent ob- 
jects of abuse and attack? I have stood 
it for six months. [ll stand it no longer. 
Not only will I not have anything to do 
with your paper again, but your money 
even cannot procure for you a seat if you 
apply at the box office!” 

I had fallen into the pit which Mc- 
Whorter had digged. In following out 
his instructions to favor the cheaper the- 
aters and citicise only the first class ones, 
I had unwittingly laid myself open to 
the charge of rank favoritism. As there 
was no talking to the angry manager— 
fisticuffs would have been the only 
answer to his fury were there merit in 
assault and battery—I repaired to the 
office. Surely the Big Chief would take 
fire at this attack on the prerogatives of 
his critic; surely he would throw the 
manager’s dirty money in his face and 
inaugurate a red hot newspaper cam- 
paign against him for presuming to lay 
down the law to a conscientious reviewer. 

At least so I imagined. 

Tidings of the storm had already ar- 
rived at the Democrat office. In the 
counting room they knew all about it, 
and as I passed the money clerks and 
“ad” agents wore tongue in cheek. After 
I had entered the editorial sanctum and 
laid my case before McWhorter, he said: 

“T’m sorry, but I’ll be obliged to accept 
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your resignation at a date not later than 
two weeks from Saturday night.” 

It seems he knew, too. I alone, around 
whom the storm had focussed, had been 
left in ignorance. After my two weeks 
had expired, McWhorter went personally 
to the manager’s office and ate humble 
pie. I learned this five years afterward. 
Great man as he was, he, too, on occa- 
sion could grovel and lick the feet of 
the Money God like any starveling. But 
the advertising came back. 

Such was my finish as dramatic critic. 
I do not feel any shame in the narration 
of the facts just set forth. Other decent 
critics not a few have been forced out 
of place by angry managers who have 
brought the pressure of the counting 
room directly to bear on the advertising 
department. My only regret was that 
I did not happen to be employed on a 
newspaper with sufficient sand—and cap- 
ital—to make the issue squarely with 
the theatrical magnate and fight it to a 
finish. I have always much admired the 
answer given by the proprietor of a great 
New York newspaper to a leading man- 
ager who threatened dire things: “You 
withdraw your advertising on account of 

’s criticisms, .and the full strength of 
this paper, with its hundred reporters 
and editors, will be directed to the merci- 
less exposure of the methods of the Syn- 
dicate!” The advertising was not with- 
drawn, and the -critic kept on. 

Independence is even a more valuable 
thing to self-respecting Journalism than 
money, and while a good newspaper 
should be grateful for all patronage and 
extend due courtesies for the same, yet 
it cannot abate jot or,tittle of essential 
truth and still retain the entire support 
and respect of the _— community. 

New Yorx Ciry. 
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The Cremation of 


a Buddhist Monk 


BY THE REV. C. R. CALLENDER 


MISSIONARY AT KENGTUNG, IN THE SouTH SHAN States, BuRMA. 


Buddhist monk who died here a 

few months ago have just been 

held. His monastery is located not far 

from our compound, and the ceremonies 

in his honor could be seen from the ve- 
randa of our house. 

The catafalque was constructed out of 


Fr I HE cremation céremonies of a 


have seen prepared in the Siamese coun- 
try were built on sledlike runners, on 
which they were drawn to their destina- 
tion, but this one was built on rollers 
made out of logs hewn into shape resem- 
bling barrels. 

The day on which the reigning prince 
had invited us to attend having arrived, 


Embellished Incasement Enclosing Casket. 


strong timbers for its foundation, and 
the top with bamboo, paper and other 
light, combustible material, wrought with 
tinsel and artistic work. The handiwork 
of this catafalque cost 250 rupees (equiv- 
alent of $83.33). Some cost many thou- 
sands of rupees. The catafalques that I 
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we went to the plaee designated and sat 
in the improvised pavilion for the royalty 
to view the sports. The whole thing is 
sport from start to finish. It begins when 
the people have a mind and ends when 
they get tired. 

The main feature on this occasion was 





Attaching Ropes to Catafalque for Pulling. 
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Pulling the Catafalque—Tug of War. 
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what may well be termed “tug of war.” 
Two long, large ropes, twisted out of 
bamboo fibre, were attached to either end 
of the catafalque, at the bottom, stretch- 
ing over a distance of, say, forty rods. 
The people then divided at random into 
two companies and pulled against one 
another till one end broke, when away 
went the catafalque to the opposite side, 
amidst cheers and shouts of laughter and 
waving of hats, that would do justice to 
an American crowd on a college campus. 
First one side succeeded, then the other. 
The Sawbwa, reigning prince, joined 
heartily in the vocal part of the sport. 
When one realizes that a corpse is in the 
casket taking its final ride the ridiculous 
side begins to appear, and when one sees 
the crowd gambling hard by the gap of 
incongruity widens. In this country 
when one dies it is a time of weeping and 


column. 





was drawn to the top of a hill, where a 
large pile of wood had been placed for 
the burning. Over this pile of wood was 
placed a white canopy suspended from 
the tops of four high bamboo poles, from 
the center of which a yellow hat of the 
late monk was suspended. 

The casket, overlaid with gold leaf, 
was taken from the catafalque and placed 
upon the funeral pyre, together with 
other ornaments, such as umbrellas, fans, 
etc. (In the Siamese country the casket 
is usually left in the catafalque and all 
burned up together.) The monks then 
went up to the dead and chanted their 
requiem, after which the casket was 
broken open. The rope with which the 
body had been wrapped was cut with a 
native hatchet, the dull thudlike strokes 
causing the chills to creep up one’s spinal 
The rope and the yellow robe 








Casket Placed on the Pyre for Burning. 


wailing, but when the same body is to be 
cremated the ceremony is. characterized 
by rejoicing, sporting, gambling, drink- 
ing. The sport on this occasion lasted 
several days, gambling being carried on 
at night as well as in the daytime. 

On the last afternoon the catafalque 


in. which the corpse was shrouded were 
torn jnto pieces and given to the super- 
stitious crowd, who eagerly seized them 
and took them home a% protective relics. 
As the body had been in the coffin for 
months the odor emitted at‘this time can 
be imagined. 
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Igniting Pyre by Means of Skyrockets. 


Four ropes had been stretched from 
points several rods distant from the pyre, 
one joining each corner of the pyre. On 
these ropes little skyrocketlike pieces 


were shuttled into the pyre, igniting it at 
the four corners, and the whole went up 
in flames. 


KencTUNG, BurMA. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


[Tuesday of next week, March 6th, is the centenary of the. birth of Mrs. Browning. 
She was, forty to fifty years ago, a much honored contributor of poetry to Tue Inpe- 


PENDENT. 


We are glad to publish this discriminating account of her as patriot and social 


reformer, from .the pen of an editor of The Congregationalist.—Epitor.] 


birth must call forth new appraisal 

of-her as poet and lover; but it 
will be well if scrutiny of her life and 
output focuses on something more than 
her technical skill or her beautiful love 
for her husband. She had a theory of 
her art as a weapon for social transfor- 
mation which was vastly superior to the 
conception of poetry held by many sing- 
ers today, and her love for her husband 


T HE centenary of Mrs. Browning’s 


and her child was not so exclusive as to 
prevent her from loving and serving hu- 
manity. 

When comparison is made between 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning as to the 
effect which residence in Italy at a time 
of social revolution and evolution had 
upon them, the line of demarcation be- 
tween them is seen to be one of theme as 
well as method. The evidence is clear 
that in the earlier days of the struggle 
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Browning was stirred as much as his 
wife and planned to collaborate with her 
in voicing sympathy and in singing the 
praise of Napoleon III. But this never 
was other than an impulse or an inten- 
tion. Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel, Pius X, 
Cavour and Mazzini, all the leading par- 
ticipants in the strife which made modern 
Italy, went unsung by him, save Napo- 
leon III, and he was not dealt with until 
1871, in the poem “Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau, Saviour of Society,” in 
which the monarch serves as a sort of lay 
figure, around which was draped a subtle 
analysis of the problem of opportunism 
in politics. 

To Mrs. Browning, on the other hand, 
the struggle for Italian freedom meant so 
much that it can be said of her what 
George William Curtis said of Lowell— 
_ “Literature was his pursuit, but patriot- 

ism was his passion” ; and she flung her- 
self into ardent championship of the Ital- 
ian cause, into stern rebuke of England’s 
recreancy to moral ideals—as she be- 
lieved—and into portraiture in verse of 
the men of her time, whom she either re- 
vered or despised. 

One does not have to defend every line 
that Mrs. Browning wrote for Italy or 
against Great Britain and the United 
States or claim that her utter faith in 
men, notably in Napoleon III, was al- 
ways justified by subsequent develop- 
ments, or assert that responsible states- 
men can always guide nations promptly 
and obediently into paths of peace at 
poet-idealists’ bidding—to assert, never- 
theless, the splendor of Mrs. Browning’s 
moral ardor or the general soundness of 
her allegiance both as patriot and poet. 
The men whom she believed in had the 
honor, as Mr. Morley says, “‘of guiding a 
people through the ferments of revolt, 
with discipline, energy, legality, order, 
self-control, to the achievement of a con- 
structive resolution.” Her denunciation 
of Great Britain—was it very much 
astray in the light of Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
mission, described by Mr. Morley, as to 
the callousness of British public opinion 
at the time, and his description of the in- 
justice done Napoleon III for the com- 
pact at Villa Franca? “Both Italians and 
Englishmen,” adds Mr. Morley, “have 
been too ready to forget that the freedom 
of Italy would have remained an empty 
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hope if Napoleon III had not unsheathec 
his sword.” “Sublime deliverer”—as 
Mrs. Browning put it—Napoleon III 
may not have been, but deliverer he cer- 
tainly was. 

This ardor of Mrs. Browning’s for 
Italian liberty, like unto that of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s, Harriet Martineau’s, 
Olive Schreiner’s, this literature of in- 
vective against those whom she deemed 
cold-hearted, unsympathetic, pathetic or 
craven, called forth from Matthew Ar- 
nold in his day the dictum that she was 
hopelessly confirmed in her “aberration 
from health, nature, beauty or truth” ; 
and there are moderns who echo this 
opinion. Thus Mr. A. C. Benson, in his 
essay on Mrs, Browning, does not hesi- 
tate to dwell on what he calls her mor- 
bidity, her unbalanced faculties, etc., and 
he even goes so far as to taunt her with 
the advocacy of freedom and her inter- 
est in servitude’s abolition, because for- 
sooth her income was derived from slave 
labor in Jamaica. Which is as if Miss 
Helen Gould were to be damned for giv- 
ing succor to Russian Jewry because of 
her father’s treatment of American in- 
vestors in railway stocks. How does 
Mr. Benson know but that it was just 
because Mrs. Browning knew of her an- 
cestors’ iniquities that she was deter- 
mined to remedy as many evils of her 
own time as she could. 

Another modern social philosopher, 
Mr. Henry James, in his life of W. W. 
Story, the sculptor and author long resi- 
dent in Rome, who knew Mrs. Browning 
well, and whose contemporary judgment 
on her is much preferable to Mr. James’s 
later one, writes of Mrs. Browning’s 
participation in the Italian struggle as if 
it were a feverish obsession, reprehensi- 
ble because it was so deeply felt by her, 
disquieting in its example on all who 
would like to see poets entifély just, per- 
fectly proper, and supremely devoted to 
their art. Mrs. Browning’s judgment on 
men and events were not “conveniently 
loose” enough to suit Mr. James. “Her 
beautiful mind and high gifts” were, for 
him, discredited by their “engrossment,’ 
and he thinks latter-day judgment on her 
will be that her “Poems Before Con- 
gress” and the like show “what becomes 
of distinguished spirits when they fail to 
keep above.”” To which, no doubt, not 
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a few admirers of Mrs. Browning will 
be inclined to retort to this 
“Master of riddles most obscure 
Expert in periphrastic fiction, 
Whose devious characters abjure 
A too pellucid style of diction,” - 
somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton, who, after reading 
the “Awkward Age,” and hearing that 
it was taken as proof by some readers 
that Mr. James was a prophet and lead- 
er, remarked ironically : 

“T like to think of a crowd with pikes 
and torches shouting passages from the 
‘Awkward Age.’ ” 

If Mr. James would only reveal some 
convictions which he holds as “a malady 
and a doom,” he would be read more and 
respected more by virile manhood. 

The fundamental issue raised by Mrs. 
Browning’s participation in the politics 
of her adopted land and by her denun- 
ciation of the land of her birth, is that 
of the legitimacy her assumption that 
poetry is to be used for political ends, 
for making history as well as voicing the 
song of the heart and the flight of the 
imagination. Mrs. Browning, in her 
letter to her friend Mr. Chorley, rebut- 
ting the arguments which he and other 
English friends who in 1860 were con- 
demning her “Poems Before Congress” 
advanced, said: 

“That any school, any critic should con- 
sider the great tragic movements (such as the 
war for the life of a nation) unfit occasions 
for poetry . fills me with an aston- 
ishment I can hardly express adequately. 
. . . If, while such things are done and 
suffered, the poet’s business is to rhyme the 
stars and walk apart, I say that Mr. Carlyle 
is right and the world requires more earnest 
workers than such dreamers can For my 
part, I have always conceived otherwise of 
poetry don’t dream and make a 
poem of it. Art is not either all beauty or all 
use; it is essential truth which makes its way 
through beauty into use.” 

Nothing better can be quoted to ex- 
press Mrs. Browning’s attitude toward 
herself, her art and her themes; and 
nothing better can be found to define the 
attitude of any poet like minded in the 
desire to play the prophetic and patriotic 
rile. To condemn her is to condemn 
Milton, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Swinburne, William Wat- 
son and Kipling of her English peers, 
or Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
Julia Ward Howe, Whitman and Lanier 


‘human liberty in peril. 
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of our own singers. The point is not 
whether every estimate of character, 
every dictum as to policy of state, which 
these poets have put forth at various 
critical epochs in European and Ameri- 
can history, has been just or statesman- 
like, as Mr. James would seem to insist 
the poet should be if he ventures to 
speak.. The point is whether their 
“beautiful minds and high gifts” also 
were discredited by their “engrossment” 
and partisanship in a lofty cause with 
If they were 
discredited then Mrs. Browning was. 
If they were not, then she was not. 

The point to be kept in mind by critics 
of today, in so far as they approach Mrs. 
Browning as a poet, is not so much her 
technical attainments, as the validity of 
her conception of the poetic art which 
led her to take contemporary rather than 
past heroes for analysis and eulogy, 
which led her to be objective usually 
rather than subjective, which enabled her 
to share humbly, but none the less truly 
in the creation of a modern state—so 
that if it was possible for Browning to 
say that Italy was written on his heart, 
it is possible to say of Mrs. Browning 
that her name is written on Italy’s heart 
—which is a greater attainment—and 
which made her a prophet of social 
righteousness rather than a philosopher 
in search of the absolute, or a theologian 
defining the mysteries of divinity, or a 
dramatist in play with puppets of the 
imagination. 

It was as a prophetess that Mrs. 
Browning impressed Mr. W. W. Story, 
her friend and neighbor, for a time in 
Rome. Her energy and fire, the glorious 
courage with which she attacked error, 
however strongly entrenched in custom, 
because she had a faith “rooted in the 
center of her being,” profoundly im- 
pressed him; and his testimony is worth 
more than those who prate of “her 
clear stream having run thick” because 
she wrote “Poems Before Congress,” 
and who intimate that she committed an 
unpardonable sin because she had a 
moral purpose. 

Browning’s democracy and patriotism, 
in the presence of the same tragic events 
in Italy, did not find expression in any 
way to identify him with the cause of 
Italian liberty or with nationalism any- 
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where. His democracy and liberalism 
were of the mid-nineteenth century, indi- 
vidualistic type. His love for England 
has comparatively little in verse to show 
for it. Neither in theme nor in method 
did he express his democratic convictions 
in concrete ways, which will lead patriots 
thru coming years to turn to him for ap- 
posite sonnets, short poems or tragedies. 
Greek, Italian and English life preceding 
his own he dealt with, and the characters 
he made live said much that, when taken 
from its context, can be aptly applied to 
modern conditions because of the contin- 
uity and sameness of life in all lands and 
all times, so far as fundamentals go. But 
if you go to a collection of verses like 
Salt’s “Songs of Freedom,” how many 
poems by Browning do you find? One: 
“The Lost Leader.” 

Browning, unlike Shelley, as Miss 
Vida Scudder has pointed out, was not 
interested in the destiny of nations or of 
collective humanity. He was interested 
in the destiny of individual souls. “The 
rights and wrongs, the habits and fears 
and the fates of classes, do not interest 
him,” says another of his critics, Rev. 


Philip Wicksteed. This charge is sub-~ 


stantially admitted by his latest biog- 
rapher, Mr. Hereford, as well as by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke and Professor Dowden 
in so far as it applies to his lack of inter- 
est in affairs of State, and to his lack of 
intention or service in shaping history by 
his voice or his pen. Compared with 
Tennyson, Swinburne, William Watson 
or Rudyard Kipling, in this legitimate 
and vital aspect of a poet’s possible ca- 
reer, he is sadly deficient and much in- 
ferior to his wife. 

The explanation, framed in part by 
Mr. Wicksteed, no doubt would run 
something like this: His democracy was 
of an ultra-individualistic type at a time 
when the current of political and social 
development had started the craft of so- 
ciety in Europe toward the uncharted sea 
of social democracy. Fundamentally an 
individualist in temperament, in his proc- 
esses of thought and in his attitude 
toward truth co-ordinated in philosophy 
and theology, it is not surprising that in 
his social science, as in his religion, he 
was more concerned with the destiny of 
souls than with the fate of classes or na- 
tions. Moreover, he was prevented, 
so Mr. Wicksteed claims, from be- 
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ing an ardent, unquestioning moral 
reformer or partisan patriot, either 
English or Italian, or for any cause 
involving decisive choice and _ unre- 
served championship, by that very 
enlargement of ethical sympathy, that 
doctrine of the relativity in ethics, of the 
presence of good in evil, and the mora! 
significance of “individual point of view” 
in forming judgments, which is so con- 
sistently set forth typically in the “Ring 
and the Book.” Byron could write oi 
Napoleon, Shelley of George III, Tenny- 
son of Napoleon III, Swinburne of the 


Czar, as William Watson has of the Sul- 


tan of Turkey and Kipling of contempo- 
raneous English muddlers in statecraft, 
with a tone of dogmatic moral authority 
that Browning never felt equal to, but 
which Mrs. Browning did. They all had 
the conception of poetry which Whittier 
claimed was one of its greatest if not its 
greatest ends, namely, rhadamantine jus- 
tice, “meting out honor to whom honor is 
due, infamy to whom infamy.” But the 
“Ring and the Book” or “Prince Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau” are not thus writ. 

Mrs. Browning’s methods, themes and 
ideals were such as to make her collected 
verse a storehouse of verse which never 
will lost its appositeness to social condi- 
tions the world over, as men struggle 
against tyranny, political and industrial. 
Foes of child labor today*can quote her 
with a pertinency that is startling. Lon- 
don’s hordes of starved, workless degen- 
erates call for a champion as clear vis- 
sioned as she was in her day, facing the 
beginnings of the evils of pauperism and 
overcrowding. “Aurora Leigh” is but an 
up to date dispute between the individu- 
alist and the socialist with a Christian 
faith. . All this lies open to the most cas- 
ual reader of her verse or to the ever in- 
creasing army of social workers who 
have need of poetic stimulation and com- 
fort. It is not hidden away on lengthy 
monologs or intricate dialogs. In 
sonnets, lyrics and narrative poems that 
the plain man may read, understand and 
profit by, it may be found. Moreover, ‘t 
conforms in its broad philosophy of ac- 
tion and human betterment more closely 
to the popular conception of this genera- 
tion’s thought than does the individual- 
ism and abstention from service of soci- 
ety through song, for which her husband 
stood. 

Boston, Mass. 

















Statehood Rights of Arizona and New 
Mexico 


BY J. W. 


BABCOCK 


[Mr. Babcock, member of Congress from Wisconsin; member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and Chairman of the National Republican Committee in the campaigns of 1894, 
1898, 1900, 1902 and .1904, is one of the most influential members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and is leading the fight against the statehood bill which is now up before the 
the country and Congress for discussion.—Eprtor.] 


cently passed the House, and is now 
pending in the Senate, should be 
enacted into law it would, in my opinion, 
be one of the greatest legislative out- 
rages ever perpetrated in this country. 
I refer particularly to the proposed 
merger of Arizona and New Mexico into 
one State, and I believe that future 
events would prove it to be a serious 
mistake. I opposed the Statehood joint 
bill in the House from principle and 
without complaining have borne the 
brunt of criticism from those intent upon 
forcing the bill through the House. As 
long as I have a vote, and a voice, I 
will continue to oppose this legislation. 
In my opinion, neither Arizona nor 
New Mexico is at this time ready for 
Statehood. It will be many years before 
New Mexico reaches the worthy stage 
which will entitle the people of that Ter- 
ritory to the rights of Statehood and 
give them two votes in the United States 
Senate, on an equality with Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Illinois, or my own 
State of Wisconsin. It will not be so 
long before Arizona is fitted to come into 
the Union of States, but when she does 
reach that stage of preparedness every 
consideration of justice and fair play de- 
mands that she shall take her place in 
the sisterhood in her own right and un- 
hampered by a union which could almost 
be called miscegenation, with compara- 
tively an alien race. If let alone, Ari- 
zona’s future is assured and will be 
glorious. Resources of mineral wealth 
that hardly have been scratched on the 
surface; possibilities of agricultural de- 
velopment almost boundless, promise for 
the territory growth in the future which 
will make Arizona one of the richest re- 
gions of the West. To yoke her with 
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New Mexico will inevitably stunt her 
growth, check her development and 
make her secondary to a community 
which does not begin to approach her in 
worth in any material way. 

It is only natural that the people of 
Arizona should. feel themselves entitled 
to the privileges of Statehood, and should 
chafe at being held out of the Union. 
They are ambitious folk, brothers of 
yours and mine, coming from all of the 
States of the East, pushing their for- 
tunes in a new country and desirous of 
advancing them. They recall that other 
Territories far less worthy have been ad- 
mitted, citing Nevada and Utah. They 
point to the fact that the great Territory 
of Dakota was divided into two States. 
Because political considerations in the 
past may have dictated the admission of 
other Territories they see no reason why 
other considerations should not now pre- 
vail to obtain for them a like privilege. 

But is it not significant that with all 
this eagerness to secure the coveted prize 
of statehood, which would mean so much 
to their material development, nine-tenths 
of the people of Arizona are willing to 
defer it, and defer it indefinitely, rather 
than be drawn into the Union shackled to 
New Mexico? There are reasons geo- 
graphical, racial, historical, moral, and I 
might also say constitutional, why this 
outrage should not be perpetrated upon 
the people of Arizona. The geographical 
reason alone should be enough to pro- 
hibit the joining of the two territories 
into one State. The combined area of 
New Mexico and Arizona is 235,380 
square miles. With the exception of 
Texas this would make the State the 
largest in the Union. When Texas was 
admitted by treaty it was provided that 
she should have the privilege of dividing 
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herself at any time into five States. The 
two territories are separated by deserts 
and mountaifs to a degree which would 
make physical jointure impossible from 
a practical viewpoint. The dividing 
ridge comprises one of the most difficult 
mountain regions on this continent. 
Wagon roads and trails, not to speak of 
railroads, are almost impossible between 
the settled communities on either side of 
the Divide. Inter-communication be- 
tween Arizona and New Mexico will 
always be difficult. The trade of Ari- 
zona goes to Los Angeles and the Pa- 
cific Coast. The well-to-do people spend 
their vacations in California. The citi- 
zens of New Mexico trade with El Paso, 
Tex., and Denver, Colo. They rarely go 
across the Divide to the coast. Consider 
for a moment some of the difficulties in 
this country. of magnificent distances. 

The shortest distance from Santa Fé, 
New Mex., to Yuma, Ariz., is 791 miles 
by rail. From Santa Fé to Phoenix the 
distance is 661 miles. There is scarcely 
a town of any importance in Arizona 
that is nearer to Santa Fé than Boston 
is to Washington. The traveler con- 
sumes twenty-eight hours’ constant 
travel in a journey from Phoenix to 
Santa Fé, twenty-four hours from Tuc- 
son and thirty-two hours from Yuma. 
The citizen of Yuma who had business 
in the capital of the proposed new State 
would spend fourteen hours longer in 
the journey than is required to go from 
New York to Chicago. His railroad fare 
would be $40.25. 

This is not a small item by any means. 
The expense upon the new State would 
be very heavy to send members of the 
Legislature to Santa Fé and to pay the 
cost of transacting all the business of the 
Government which would arise in this 
vast area. It must not be overlooked 
that the original reason for the separa- 
tion of Arizona and New Mexico in 
1863 was that the distances between set- 
tled communities were so great that the 
expense of taking part in the govern- 
ment of the Territory was almost pro- 
hibitive to the people living in the region 
now comprised by Arizona. 

I desire particularly to call attention 
to the difference between the classes of 
people who inhabit the two Territories. 
In my opinion this racial difference is 
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exceedingly important. Experience has 
shown that it is not wise to combine two 
distinct races. under one government, 
where each will be striving for control 
of the government. The men who have 
built up Arizona are Americans, natives 
of the Eastern States. New England 
and New York are -well represented. 
The Middle States have their quota in 
the citizenship and the States of the 
Mississippi Valley have sent their young 
men to this rich and growing country. 
The population is representative of 
sturdy Americanism in its best form. 
The bulk of the population in New Mex- 
ico is of Spanish origin. Their mode of 
life, their thought, their customs and 
even their local laws are different from 
those of the residents of Arizona. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Governor 
of New Mexico, to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the year 1902, there are 
eight Spanish-Americans to five of all 
other races. Governor Otero once ex- 
pressed the sentiment of a large number 
of people in New Mexico against joint 
Statehood in the following language: 

“There is no doubt that the great majority 
of people of New Mexico are opposed to join- 
ing New Mexico and Arizona into one com- 
monwealth, as proposed by pending legislation. 
Even a small percentage who would acquiesce 
in such legislation prefer single and separate 
statehood for each Territory. This is not due 
to any innate animosity between the two Ter- 
ritories, but to the inherent differences in pop- 
ulation, in legislation, in industries, in con- 
tour, in ideals and from an historical and eth- 
nological standpoint, not to mention that the 
consolidation of two commonwealths like New 
Mexico and Arizona into one is unprecedented 
in American history. 

“The new State would be an unnatural and 
an unwilling alliance. It would be the coer- 
cion of two populations which are unlike in 
character, in ambition and largely in occupa- 
tion. The union would be abhorrent to both. 
Simply because the two populations are in the 
Southwest the country should not suppose 
that they are alike or sympathetic.” 

It passes my comprehension how in face 
of such solemn warning as this the intel- 
ligent American Congress can persist in 
forcing upon the people of these two 
Territories an alliance which not only is 
objected to by both of them, but which 
it is shown by irrefutable evidence would 
be productive of nothing but evil. The 
people of Arizona are more bitterly op- 
posed to the union than the citizens of 
New Mexico. That is due to the fact 
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that the New Mexico folk realize that 
in the forced union they would derive 
some compensation from being in the 
majority, numerically. They would 
dominate the situation at all times. They 
would outvote the Arizona faction on 
every proposition. It would be as if 
Connecticut should be joined to New 
York—Arizona typified by Connecticut. 

The legislation contemplated in this 
bill has been. pending since April 4, 1904, 
when the Hamilton bill, providing for 
joint Statehood between Arizona and 
New Mexico and Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, was brought in. The bill was 
the result of a compromise among mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Ter- 
ritories, reached without consulting the 
wishes of the people of either Arizona 
or New Mexico or of their delegates in 
Congress. The first bill was jammed 
thru the. House under whip and spur 
of a rule reported by ‘the Committee on 
Rules, which limited debate, cut off in- 
tervening motions, prohibited amend- 
ments and fixed an hour for a vote. 

It failed of enactment at that session 
of Congress. 

As soon as the people of Arizona 
awoke to realization that there was dan- 
ger of their being consolidated with 
New Mexico they began to express their 
opposition to the proposed legislation. 
This disapproval was nearly unanimous. 
The Legislature of Arizona adopted a 
resolution of protest. Commercial bodies 
met and objected vigorously, while local 
officials and private citizens all joined in 
objection. A delegation from the Ter- 
ritorial Bar Association was sent to 
Washington to labor with Congress. On 
May 27, 1905, a convention was held in 
Phoenix to organize an Anti-Joint State- 
hood League. Mayors of every city in 
Arizona, the county boards of super- 
visors and various commercial organiza- 
tions sent delegates. A bi-partisan meet- 
ing of the campaign committees of the 
two political parties adopted resolutions. 
The convention unanimously adopted a 
set of resolutions which, since, have met 
with universal approval of the people of 
the Territory, which declared, in part: 

“We profoundly believe that the union of 
the two Territories as one State would be 
inimical to the best and highest interests of 


both, and because of the differences in our 
history, laws, customs and races, and because 
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of the geographical division which naturally 
separaté and divide us, such union would 
articularly harmful to the people of Arizona. 

e believe that the complications which would 
inevitably result from an attempt to adjust 
impartially the burden of the debts of the 
Territories and of the various counties and 
municipalities thereof would result in irrecon- 
ciable differences, and that the prosperity and 
welfare of the various Territorial institutions 
would be endangered. 

“We believe that it would be impossible to 
adopt such a code of laws as would meet 
the conditions in each Territory and yet 
which would be just to the whole people of 
the proposed State.” 


The people of Arizona claim that the 
organic act creating the Territory of 
Arizona passed by the Congress during 
Lincoln’s administration promised them 
separate Statehood. That act of date of 
February 24, 1863, provided: 


“That said Government shall be maintained 
and continued until such time as. the people 
residing in said Territory shall apply for and 
obtain admission as a State on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States.” 


Former Governor Murphy, of Ari- 
zona, an Eastern man, once analyzed 
that declaration. 


“This is a distinct promise of ultimate State- 
hood for Arizona within her boundaries. The 
time when it shall be admitted is left to the 
discretion of Congress, but the first move must 
come from the people of Arizona. 

“Tt has been argued that this promise on the 
part of that Congress cannot binding on 
any other Congress. Strictly speaking, from 
a legal standpoint, this is true; but in all fair- 
ness and justice, we submit that it is not 
morally right for Congress to force us into 
this union in the face of our opposition. A 
large number of the people of Arizona have 
come here from Eastern States, and with in- 
finite labor they have built up communities 
which we believe are a credit to the whole 
country. We have wrested the land from the 
desert by irrigation; we have sought for and 
found gold, silver, copper and other minerals 
valuable to the development of the industries 
of the United States; we have invested our 
capital and our lives in the success of our ven- 
tures. 3 

“We are not seeking now for separate State- 
hood, but we believe that our autonomy should 
be preserved and that we should not be de- 
prived forever of the hope of entering the 
Union as a State. Not as a tribe of Filipinos 
in a far distant colony, but as American citi- 
zens, we ask that Congress shall preserve our 
right to self-government, and the privilege of 
working out our own destiny under our own 
laws and our own institutions, and not place 
us under the domination of a people who 
greatly outnumber us and who are widely dif- 

erent in language, in race, in laws and in 
ideals.” 

The principal test as to whether Ari- 
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zona should remain separate from New 
Mexico with the expectation of eventu- 
ally becoming a State, so far as it affects 
the United States as a whole is whether 


the resources of the territory will bring” 


a population that will convince the whole 
country of its fitness to take a place 
among the States of the Union. The 
citizens of the Territory are so confident 
that this test will decide the question in 
the affirmative that they are willing to 
wait until the development which they 
expect warrants admission as a separate 
State. I do not care to go at length 
into statistics of the resources of Ari- 
zona, but I would like to recite a few to 
refute the statements which have been 
made about the territory and the mis- 
apprehension which seems to exist. 

[In 1905 there were more than 11,000,- 
ooo acres of land located in tracts. 
There were nearly 14,000,000 acres of 
grazing lands on the public domain. 
There were 26,000,000 acres in Indian 
and forest reserves. Of the balance of 
the Territory, consisting of 21,000,000 
acres, the greater portion cannot be re- 
claimed, but is marvelously rich in cop- 
per, silver, gold and other minerals. 
The irrigation projects now in contem- 
plation or under construction by the 
Federal Government will supply 520,000 
acres of land with water. The United 
States Geological Survey is authority for 
the statement that there are 800,000 


acres in Arizona which can be reclaimed 
by irrigation. The pine forests of Ari- 
zona cover an area of over 12,000 square 
miles and the value of Government tim- 
ber is estimated at $300,000,000. The 
total yield of gold, silver and copper 
from 1870 to 1894 was $156,000,000. 
Within the succeeding ten years the gold 
and silver output amounted to nearly 
$56,000,000, notwithstanding the great 
depreciation in the price of silver and 
the production of copper to $120,000,- 
ooo. The total farm products in 1899 
amounted to $10,000,000 and the live 
stock was valued at $15,000,000. There 
is not the slightest doubt that Arizona, 
at her present rate of development, with- 
in a few years will be ready to claim by 
tight membership in the sisterhood of 
States. 

Before I close I would like to refute 
one base charge that has been made in 
the course of this contest against joint 
Statehood. It has been alleged as an 
ulterior motive for opposition that if 
Statehood is defeated, railroad and min- 
ing corporations will be permitted to en- 
joy continued immunity from adequate 
taxation under Territorial law. Only 
one answer is necessary to that: If Ari- 
zona remains a Territory the Congress 
of the United States has the power at 
all times and any time to regulate taxa- 
tion in the Territory, and if the system 
is wrong Congress can change it. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Café—A Substitute for the Saloon 


BY LOUIS H. PINK 


[Mr. Pink is one of the residents at theUniversity Settlement in this city, and has, 
therefore, exceptional opportunities for studying the workings of the cafés on the East Side. 
—Enp1rTor.]} 


centers is not far to seek. But 

how combat it? Substitutes, of 
one sort or another, have been forced 
down the people’s throats; none have 
offered a solution of the problem. Is 
there not something as warm and per- 
sonal as the saloon, but which is run on 
a different plan ; something that has been 


Ts power of the saloon in populous 


developed by the people themselves? 
On the East Side of New York the 
café is competing with the saloon and 
driving it from business. The café is 
partly of foreign origin, partly a natural 
outgrowth of the tea and coffee saloons 
found in such large numbers east of the 
Bowery. On the continent of Europe 
the café is part and parcel of the life of 
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all peoples. -Conditions here have not 
proven happy for its growth. In no city 
other than New York has it become an 
important factor in the life even of the 
immigrant population. 

The Italians have brought the café 
with them, tho so stunted is it by con- 
gestion in the tenements and enforced in- 
door life as to be hardly recognizable. 
“Kapheneia” are strung out along Wash- 
ington street and dot the crooked lanes 
of that other Greek quarter huddled un- 
der the old bridge. But it is only among 
the Hungarians and the Russian Jews 
that the café is powerful enough to con- 
duct a house to house conflict with the 
saloon and triumph. 

These Russian and Hungarian cafés 
much resemble  “Will’s,’ the “Cocoa 
Tree” and other English coffee houses of 
the seventeenth century. The coffee 
house was but an inn or tavern, with 
rows of little round tables about where 
the guests grouped themselves. to talk. 
The important fact is that Addison, 
Swift, Steele and Dr. Johnson met there 
to discuss learning and the day’s topics. 
Conversation gave them a place in his- 
tory. 

The café on the East Side is a store. 
Near the window is a counter where are 
cakes and rolls and machines bubbling 
with the making of tea and coffee. There 
are usually two rows of tables. Most of 
these cafés—all that are noteworthy for 
their intellectual discussions—appear to 
be rather cheap and not at all attractive 
restaurants. Some, like “Lorber’s” and 
“Eisner’s,” on Grand street, compare 
favorably with many “uptown” places. 
But the café is not merely for the sale 
of food and drink—it is an institution, 
perhaps the foremost on the lower East 
Side. The turbulent intellectual life of 
the neighborhood centers there. Busi- 
ness is transacted; the drama, art, reli- 
gion and philosophy are discussed. So- 
cialism, bred in the café, radiates from 
it, and, whether impossible of realization 
or not, sets the blood tingling with high 
ideals and desire for a better order; it 
voices the unutterable sadness of the 
Ghetto, the cry of the discontented, the 
moan of the sweatshop. 

The saloon has no serious purpose. 
Congeniality is dampened by the constant 
coming and going of strangers. At the 
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café the same groups may be found. night 
after night. There is a natural grouping. 
Artists frequent one café, Socialists. an- 
other; laborers, actors, journalists—each 
have their favorite meeting. places. It 
is not until close to morning that the café 
is transformed from an eating house to 
a forum. 

The materialistic school of the drama 
holds forth on Canal street near Chrys- 
tie, where, when the theatre is out, Jacob 
Gordin, the great Jewish playwright, 
leads the discussion. “Herrick’s,” on Di- 
vision street near Seward Park, is per- 
haps the best known of the Socialist 
strongholds. Here all talk earnestly and 
excitedly, the hum of voices rising and 
falling lulls one like the lapping of waves 
by the sea shore. Sometimes, when the 
talk at any table becomes unusually in- 
teresting, conversation elsewhere ceases 
and the men and women gather around 
to listen. Music hall performers gather 
at the “Café Marcus,” opposite the Grand 
Theatre. To the more elegant of the 
Grand street cafés the young men take 
their sweethearts after the play. Busi- 
ness men frequent places such as “Bur- 
ger’s” on Avenue C. Laborers’ cafés are 
on every block. To such an extent is 
natural selection carried that on Second 
avenue is a café where pickpockets and 
small crooks gather on one side and pros- 
titutes on the other. 

It is reported that im the days of the 
coffee houses in England many, when 
asked where they lived, gave the name 
of the inn they frequented. The café is 
far more pleasant than is the tenement 
home for the spending of leisure time. . 
Patrons often receive their mail there 
and conduct their correspondence over 
the marble topped tables. Newspapers 
and magazines in many languages are 
on file. Waiters are always polite, and 
in the Hungarian resorts wear evening 
dress even when serving breakfast. A 
regular dinner of several courses served 
on spotless linen seldom costs more than 
a quarter ; in the laborers’ cafés a hearty 
meal can be had for from eight to fifteen 
cents. 

Intellectual fervor is by no means 
equally marked in the Hungarian and the 
Russian cafés. The Magyar is more 
fiery, more buoyant and pleasure loving 
than the Russian. He has never been 
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persecuted nor forced to cringe. Thought 
has been free. Life has been easily sup- 
ported by a fruitful soil. The Russian 
has from birth had to face grave social 
and economic problems; thought to him 
has been life. What wonder that some- 
times it has not only been deep, but bit- 
ter! Cards and chess are always in prog- 
ress at the Hungarian places; even 
breakfast, which consists of coffee and 
rolls neatly served on a tray, cannot be 
rightly enjoyed unless over a friendly 
game. Both peoples are inveterate 
smokers; both from habit and economy 
are wedded to the cigarette. Coffee is 
the Hungarian’s favorite drink, tea the 
Russian’s. Almost all of the Hungarian 
cafés have liquor for sale, while the great 
majority of Russian cafés do not. The 
license fee is too high and the demand 
is too small. 

But to be specific—why is the café in 
advance of the saloon? There is no bar. 
Drinks are served at the tables by the 
waiters. The treating habit, which 


causes men to spend more than they can 


afford and to drink more than they can 
stand, is unknown. There is no rear en- 
trance for women and children with 
pails and bottles to fill. Tho women are 
often seen at the café, they come open- 
ly, in family groups, without shame and 
as a matter of course. Working women 
need recreation as much as working men. 
It is the woman who drinks at home that 
is most in danger of ruining herself and 
destroying the family bond. 

It is the usual custom to lounge at the 
café an entire evening talking with 
_ friends, playing cards, listening to music, 
and to order drinks or food but once. 
The atmosphere is restful. Excessive 
drinking is so rare as to be almost un- 
known. 

The café is to the older generation 
what the night schools and settlements 
are to the younger. It is a mart for the 
exchange of ideas, a forum for the dis- 
cussion of the common good. It is in- 
spired by the same vital spirit that ruled 
the philosophers’ schools of the Greeks 
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and also the law courts of the Romans. 
Yet it is by no means a perfect institu- 
tion. It is not at all certain that because 
the café is a power on the East Side it 
would get the support of workingmen in 
other sections of the city. Its great weak- 
ness is that the young men forsake it for 
social and political clubs. 

It is an object lesson. It sheds new light 
upon the problem. It is not a charity. It 
merits a trial far more than do the 
schemes that have been devised out-of- 
hand and thrust upon the people. The 
Subway Tavern is barren and a “to-let” 
sign hangs in front; it has met its just 
fate. Its proclaimed purpose was the sal- 
vation of the drunkard. This doomed it 
at its birth. 

The workingman does not class him- 
self as a drunkard, nor does he go to the 
saloon for salvation. The problem of 
the saloon must be. solved by business 
men in a business way. In England, cof- 
fee houses, devised to take the place of 
the saloon, pay substantial dividends and 
are admitted to have great practical 
effect. In New York, high class tene- 
ments, far better than the law called for, 
the Mills hotels and the Provident Loan 
Association, have proven paying invest- 
ments. ; 

Anything of which there is genuine 
need can be made to pay. 

If a business company, satisfied with 4 
or 5 per cent. profit, were to establish 
bright and. attractive cafés, with music, 
newspapers, books, cards, chess, pool ta- 
bles—where one could sit as long as he 
liked, talk, smoke, bring his wife or his 
sweetheart—where coffee, chocolate, tea, 
sandwiches, cake, were served and more 
substantial food could be ordered, where 
beer or wine could be had if desired, 
where certain groups could have the 
same tabies night after night—can it be 
believed that such places would not be 
always crowded? To doubt the ultimate 
victory of the café over the saloon is to 
doubt the intelligence and foresight of 
the workingman and his desire for better 
things. 3 
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Colonial Administration 


Pror. Paut S. Reinscu, who holds 
the chair of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and who contrib- 
uted a volume on World Politics to the 
Citizens’ Library of Economics, Politics 
and Sociology, is also the author of the 
latest volume of this series, a review of 
the principal problems of colonial govern- 
ment.* This book deals almost entirely 
with the problems arising in the adminis- 
tration of colonial possessions, not with 
true “colonies,” i. e., territories subject to 
settlement and occupation in large num- 
bers by the people of the sovereign nation 
and which become self-governing com- 
munities after the model of the home 
country. It deals mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, with tropical and sub-tropical 
possessions. For Americans who have 
an eye on our Philippine problems this 
book is thus all the more valuable, its 
chapters forming abstracts of the ex- 
perience of other nations in dealing with 
Education and General Social -Improve- 
ment, Colonial Finance, Currency, Bank- 
ing and Credit, Colonial Commerce, Com- 
munication, Agricultural and Industrial 
Development, Land Policy, Labor Ques- 
tion, and Defense and Police. 

It should, however, be distinctly un- 
derstood by the reader that the book is 
only a series of abstracts on these various 
colonial problems, and not in any sense 
an exhaustive treatment of any one of 
them. If any criticism were to be of- 
fered on this admirable and useful piece 
of work, it would be, first of all, that the 
author himself does not seem always to 
bear in mind his own limitations as a 
library worker. In striving after the nec- 
essary brevity, he must deal with many 
phases of colonialism but curtly at the 
best, omitting diversions to one side or 
the other in his discussion, though much 
light might thus be shed upon the ques- 
tions at issue; and in summarizing his 
conclusions he has too often given the 
touch of finality to his statements. For 
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instance, one would like specifications 
and examples before he accepts quite all 
that may be implied in the following gen- 
eral pronouncements (pp. 41-2): 


“Where savage races have had their original 
social cohesion destroyed, either by being 
transported to other countries as slaves, or, 
as in the Philippine Islands under Spain, by 
an attempt to level their institutions and to 
assimilate their life to that of a European 
nation, there is perhaps the nearest approach 
to an open field for educational experiments. 
As indigenous social institutions do not exist 
among such ‘natives, they are more readily in- 
fluenced to adopt new standards. But even 
here a little deeper study reveals the presence 
of psychological factors, which necessitate a 
modification of all our éducational ideas. 
For it is impossible to destroy all social affini- 
ties, and the mental constitution persists even 
thru radical political changes.” 

Is this persistence of the “mental con- 
stitution” a proved factor? If so, how 
much does the phrase cover, and how ap- 
ply the teachings of experience? In an- 
other place (p. 32) we find it said: 
“Psychological characteristics are. per- 
haps subject to modification, but only 
very gradually, in the course of cen- 
turies, and as a result of radical struc- 
tural modifications.” . Such sentences 
leave us with too many loose ends of 
thought. The author has at an earlier 
stage (p. 21) told us something about 
the Filipinos which is a little more spe- 
cific along this same line, but which, if 
not squarely open to question, might at 
least be considerably modified if exam- 
ined in detail. : 

“Parts of the Malay race have been for cen- 
turies under the rule of three different Euro- 
pean peoples, nevertheless the Filipinos, with 
their Spanish instruction; the Javans, trained 
under the Dutch colonial system, and the 
Malays of the mainland, who have been under 
English tutelage, all display identical charac- 
teristics and have the same intellectual consti- 
tution which the earliest explorers noted in 
their day.” 

The author, in fact, seems to be less 
well prepared to deal with the Philip- 
pines than with the colonial possessions 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
even Java. This appears not so much in 
the few errors of statement he has made 
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as in his failure to treat of Philippine 
matters, except very sparingly, in his 
summaries. For instance, he does not 
directly discuss Philippine commerce at 
all in the appropriate chapter. His oth- 
erwise very useful chapter bibliographies 
are very noticeably deficient with refer- 
ence to the Philippines, or to Spanish 
colonial administration in general. 

The new internal revenue imposts in 
the Philippines were not levied in addi- 
tion to the old industrial taxes (p. 117), 
the latter having coincidently been abol- 
ished. There was no land tax, on agra- 
rian property, under Spanish rule in the 
Philippines (p. 137). 

Some of Professor Reinsch’s sum- 
mings up are, however, very pertinent 
with reference to questions in Philippine 
administration which will come immedi- 
ately before Congress and ‘the public. 
This is notably true with reference. to 
means of providing agricultural credit, 
a crying need in the Philippines just 
now. Great Britain’s failure to provide 
for this want in India and Ceylon is 
clearly pointed out. 

“When we consider the total volume of colo- 
nial trade, we shall find that while it consti- 
tutes an important item in the world’s com- 
merce, it is not by far important enough to 
allow us to place it ahead of the commerce be- 
tween independent~ nations, so as to neglect 
the latter or interfere with it with the pur- 
pose of developing colonial trade. 

“By attempting to establish a monopoly of 
commerce in favor of the mother country in 
such colonies as Madagascar and Indo-China. 
France has indeed succeeded in securing for 
herself the bulk of the actual commerce of 
these dependencies, but she has at the same 
time seriously handicapped their economic 
development, and it is almost certain that her 
absolute share in their commerce would ac- 
tually be larger under a more liberal policy.” 

Js 


The Character of Renaissance 


Architecture 


FoLLowINnG his epochal treatise on 
Gothic architecture, published fifteen 
years ago, Professor Charles Herbert 
Moore, of Harvard University, has now 
issued a volume* devoted to the exposition 
of the real significance of Renaissance 
architecture, which, for insight, scholar- 
ship and creative criticism will rank of 
equal value with the earlier work. Many 
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a superficial student and many a Renais- 
sance worshipper among practicing 
architects will no doubt be startled by 
Professor Moore’s findings, but none of 
them will be able to assail successfully 
his position. Starting with a brief com- 
parison of the antecedent conditions of 
life and thought—of which the fine arts 
are always an expression—in the Middle 
Ages on the one hand and.in the period 
of the Renaissance on the. other, Pro- 
fessor Moore, in his introduction, devel- 
ops the idea that: 

“The Renaissance was by no means an en- 
tirely noble movement in the interest of spir- 
itual and intellectual emancipation, or an un- 
qualified advance in ideas and attainments be- 
yond those of the Middle Ages. With all of 
its abuses, the Church still stood for moral 
order and spiritual aspirations. The revolt 
against it was in part a revolt against both re- 
ligion’'and morals. The animating spirit of the 
movement contained much that. was unchris- 
tian and destructive of high ideals.” 

The fine arts were called into the serv- 
ice of a luxurious and immoral life. And 
the architecture of the Renaissance, in- 
stead of being a consistent and distinc- 
tive style (such as the Greek, the Byzan- 
tine and the Gothic), is “composed of 
styles made up of mixed elements not 
in process of organic fusion.” It is the 
varied expression of individual artists, is 
usually neo-pagan in form and inspira- 
tion, and does not (except in Venice 
alone) represents the thought and culture 
of a people. 

“In so far as the development of the indi- 
vidual in the period of the Renaissance diff- 
fered from that of the Middle Ages, it did so 
mainly in favoring individual caprice at the 
expense of harmonious, collective effort.” 

There follows a minutely analytical 
consideration of the notable architectural 
monuments of the Renaissance, from the 
work of Brunelleschi in Florence to that 
of Sir Christopher Wren in London—the 
churches and the palaces built by archi- 
tects who were primarily sculptors and 
painters, and who learned architecture 
from the surviving monuments of trans- 
planted Greek art in Italy and in the 
school of experience. As a result of his 
investigations Professor Moore  con- 
cludes that the architecture of the 
Renaissance is an art without consistent 
principles; that the architects of the 
Renaissance were strangely inconsistent. 
“While in practice constantly violating 
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the principles of classic design, they were 
in theory ardently advocating these prin- 
ciples” ; and that the “claims which have 
been advanced for the architecture of the 
Renaissance as the only architecture of 
correct principles since that of classic 
antiquity, and as an architecture in com- 
parison with which the Gothic art of the 
Middle Ages should be considered as the 
barbarous product of an unenlightened 
age, are without justification.” 

More than one hundred and fifty illus- 
trations, from the author’s drawings and 
from photographs, add much to the in- 
terest and value of the book. 


a 


A Great Pioneer Missionary* 


No nobler figure than Father De Smet 
—none for his time more heroic—is to 
be found in the succession of the mission- 
ary priesthood in America from those 
who accompanied the conquistadores to 
Mexico and to the interior of our country 
and from the writers of the Jesuit Rela- 
tions in the North to the nineteenth cen- 
tury evangelists. His adventurous life 
came to an end only a generation ago. 
Born in Belgium in 1801, he came to 
America in 1821, and in 1838 began the 
great work of his life among the Potta- 
wotomies near the present city of Coun- 
cil Bluffs. From that time until his death 
in 1873 his life was a part of the pioneer 
history of the West, from St. Louis to 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca. To the gen- 
eral reader of American history his name 
may be assumed to be known, but even 
the special historical student will find 
himself lacking adequate knowledge of 
the great work and widespread influence 
which are set forth in these admirably 
edited volumes. In the extent of his 
travels, the number of missions which he 
founded, and in his influence among the 
Indians, Father De Smet was probably 
unequaled by any of his predecessors. 
How far his benign influence extended is 
shown by the fact that he was often ap- 





“Lire, Letrers AND TRAVELS OF FATHER PIERRE- 
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pealed to by our Government to act the 
part of a semi-dfficial ambassador in our 
relations with the Indians. In the middle 
of the last century, when the pressure 
westward was driving powerful tribes to 
the warpath, their trust in Father De 
Smet was the barrier more than once 
against devastating outbreaks. He as- 
sisted at great councils. He accompanied 
the Utah and Oregon expeditions and 
acted the part of peacemaker. In the 
sixties he was able three times to ‘pacify 
the Indians of the Upper Missouri, and 
the treaty with the hostile Sioux in 1868 
was due to his influence. 

It was not only as an ambassador of 
the frontier, but as an unofficial foreign 
envoy that Father De Smet played his 
part, since several times in the course of 
his nineteen crossings he was a bearer of 
dispatches from this Government to 
European courts. All this, of course, was 
secondary to his life work of spreading 
the gospel among the Indians, organizing 
their religious training and founding mis- 
sions, some of which remain to this,day. 

Like the early Jesuits whose Relations 
Dr. Thwaites has so admirably edited, 
Father De Smet recorded his perilous 
journeys in the wilderness, his manifold 
adventures, in short, all- his varied ex- 
periences, in letters to his superiors and 
his friends. ‘Some were published in his 
lifetime, others have remained inaccessi- 
ble. The published works upon Father 
De Smet are either out of print or un- 
translated from the French, and no fully 
satisfactory biography exists. 

The volumes before us include a com- 
plete biography, all the important letters, 
a map and characteristic illustrations. 
The letters have been arranged according 
to periods and subjects. The new matter 
alone is nearly equal in volume to every- 
thing heretofore published. That the 
work has been done with care, with alert 
intelligence and sympathy need hardly be 
urged upon those who are acquainted with 
Major Chittenden’s “Fur Trade and Mis- 
souri River.” His research work has 
been thoro and fruitful. -It is interest- 
ing, on the other hand, to note the em- 
phasis placed upon Father De Smet’s de- 
sire to secure Oregon for the United 
States, in view of the hostility of the 
priests alleged by some ultra-zealous 
Whitman champions, 
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Religion and Politics. By Algernon S. Crap- 
sey. New York: Thomas ittaker. $1.25. 
Religion and Politics, whose title is, 
as it were defiantly, composed of the two 
themes never mentioned in polite society, 
upon which discreet people agree to dif- 
fer, is an altogether lively little book. 
Here is an unusual note to proceed from 
the pulpit—tho gradually the unusual is 
becoming the usual even in, and because 
of and despite of, these degenerate days: 
so clear, so clean, so straightforwardly 
plain-spoken all the way thru. The au- 
thor is evidently a student and a thinker, 
a man of distinction and independence, 
and also of deep feeling, of lonesome 
feeling livingly expressed in conviction 
and devotion. Here is blunt statement 
of acute truth, unmediated, unrestrained 
for fear or favor, and sure touch on the 
corruption and defection of to-day; yet 
everywhere a championship of the genu- 
ine and the modern, the centrally moral, 
the essentially true, as against the crook- 
ed, the oblique, the indirect and the eva- 
sive., Such language, naturally, is sel- 


dom pleasing to those in power, for such 
truth is not with them; and man, strange 
animal, would rather be what he is, and 
even be known for what he is, than ever 


be told what he is. Yet publicity and 
proclamation are the sure paths to refor- 
mation and repentance, only we are so 
coy. Nowadays it is not enough for a 
man to be evidently truthful and in ear- 
nest, or even scholarly also and in- 
structed, in spirit and in main contention 
sound; there are so many antecedent 
discounts to be taken, so many impairing 
influences to be refined away and an- 
alysed out, before men are ready to re- 
ceive and to believe anything for their 
good “against the grain,” that they omit 
to live, defer reform into the broad 
hereafter—which never comes! A 
characteristic of the work is_ its 
facile and affluent reference to history, 
and in some judgments, like the relation 
of Jesus to the state, the writer seems 
exaggerated and mistaken; but this does 
not affect the argument, and his descrip- 
tion of “The Commercialized Church,” 
and finally of “The American Church- 
State,” holds pungent truths of biting, 
and also of beautiful, timeliness. Much 
must shock many, as unconventional 
handling always does, and strength ex- 


’ The Wisdom of the Simple. 
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erted, however gently tempered; but to 
the alive it will be the shock of life, en- 
kindling them to better thinking and liv- 
ing. On matters of politics and indus- 
try, as well as history, and on the spirit 
of American institutions, and on the 
church as the incarnation of that spirit— 
yet no more than the school or the health 
department, if these are rightly admin- 
istered—on all such themes this will be 
found a simple yet a stimulating book, 
brave and persuasive, conferring dignity 
upon the writer, transferring worth unto 
the reader, a book of dear ideas that may 
be cheaply had (by us) but never cheaply 
practiced. - 


By Owen Kil- 
dare. New York: eming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50. 

In “My Mamie Rose” Owen Kildare 
ventures the statement that “there are 
gentlemen who live in tenements on the 
East Side,” and his new novel is the life- 
story of one of these gentlemen, written 
by another of them. The Wisdom of the 
Simple describes conditions incredible to 
most readers, and yet it persuades us of 
their reality by little turns of phrase 
rather than by the main lines of the plot, 
which is more hackneyed than the bits 
of description, by the way. Martin 
Toner, unable to read at thirteen, is a 
resident of Wittle street, “a connecting 
link between two important thorofares 
and one block distant from the river 
front,” a foul place, full of grime, rags 
and poverty, yet with a fierce independ- 
ence of its own, because its men are 
wage earners and not beggars, “pay day 
being one of the fifty-two great days” in 
its calendar: 

“It would have been better for them had 
they been poor, abjectly poor, and depending 
on charity. No crust of bread is ever offered 
without exacting an equivalent in goodness, 
sincere or pretended. And so the wards of 
charity, because they must obey, become pos- 
sessed of some goodness—again—sincere or 
pretended.” 

This amazing social philosophy does not 
come from an outsider, an alien investi- 
gator, but from one who has lived the 
life he portrays and has struggled up. 
against incredible odds, to a position of 
honor, quite as his hero, Martin Toner, 
does, who becomes the alderman of his 
ward after a spirited campaign, which 
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gives an opportunity for an exposure of 
political methods used in the slums be- 
fore the book ends. The wings of the 
soul are pretty closely folded in the 
crowded tenement districts, but give 
them room to expand, the result is in- 
spiring. The influence of the stars is felt 
in many streets where we have cut the 
sky into strips with our colossi of brick 
and steel, and the stars are the only pure 
and lovely things to be seen except the 
eyes of the babies, which so soon are to 
grow hard and cunning, like the rest. 
The novel of slum life has - heretofore 
been written by observers on the outside, 
for no one can claim tHat the most de- 
voted settlement worker is an “insider” 
in the sense that a native citizen of the 
slum must be, and the peculiar interest 
of The Wisdom of the Simple as a socio- 
logical study lies in the ethics and ideals 
that are of indigenous growth, and not 
transplanted or imposed from without. 
“The Men’s Club” is worth’ study as an 
expression of what the “Lower New 
York” men wish as social beings. In the 
chapter or two on ward politics as they 
are and as they might be conducted, an- 
other trembling ideal emerges from the 
uncouth chrysalis of present conditions 
and spreads quivering, iridescent wings 
for upward flight. Another indigenous 
ideal is that of a clean, well ordered and 
appointed Home, and tho the love story 
is disappointing and the heroine not in 
the least worthy of the hero in this in- 
stance, the vision and the glory of love 
are the wisdom of the simple. 


Bd 


By Edward Stanwood. 
Bos- 


James G. Blaine. 
“American Statesmen Second Series. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The second series of biographies of 

American statesmen could not open more 

fittingly than with the life of Blaine. The 

series is to include men who have been 
prominent in statesmanship since the 

Civil War, and perhaps no man in public 

life since that time has a more interesting 

personality than the “plumed knight,” 
whose dash and fire in his tilts in the po- 
litical lists won the admiration of so 
many thousands. Few scholars have 
better prepared themselves for writing 

Blaine’s life than Mr. Stanwood, whose 

“History of the Presidency” and “Amer- 

ican Tariff Controversies in the Nine- 
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teenth Century” have led him to make a 
careful study of the background upon 
which the statesman’s figure must be 
drawn. It is, perhaps, too early to pass 
judgment upon the position of Blaine in 
the political controversies of his time, 
and Mr. Stanwood does not attempt it, 
but he does examine judicially the truth 


‘or falsity of the charges against Blaine’s 


personal character which so unfortu- 
nately formed the basis of hostility-to him 
on the part of many high-minded men. 
The quarrel with Roscoe Conkling, the 
“Mulligan Letters,” the “Crédit Mo- 
bilier” charges, and the general con- 
sistency of his career are admirably and 
fairly presented. It is a fascinating 
story, for Blaine’s career was one of 
singular contrasts—of brilliant successes 
and of failures as striking. He enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity, and suffered 
from opposition such as no other public 
man in our history has encountered. The 
startling changes in his fortunes could 
not be rivaled in the carefully contrived 
plot of a powerful drama. Altho Mr. 
Stanwood has not the skill of a truly 
great biographer, yet the very logic of 
the events themselves, plainly and sim- 
ply told, furnishes a stirring narrative. 
The author makes a number of strong 
claims for his hero’s lasting fame, but 
perhaps the most notable is that 

“When the time is ripe for the inquiry how 
the public sentiment of the American people 
was led to accept . . the functions, duties 
and obligations resulting from expansion be- 
yond the continental limits, it will be found 
that the first and strongest impulse in that 
direction was due to the national self-assertion 
contained in Mr. Blaine’s diplomatic corre- 
spondence and action.” 


ws 
The Life of Oliver Ellsworth. By William 


Garrett Brown. 8vo, . xi, 369. New 
York: The Macmillan Cone $2.00. 
The series of biographies coming from 
this house is of no little value; and one 
of the more important is The Life of 
Oliver Ellsworth. And yet our people 
are forgetting who was one of the prin- 
cipal founders of our judiciary system, 
at the head of our Supreme Court, and 
a distinguished representative of Con- 
necticut at the time of the Revolutionary 
War and the years following it. A clear 
and sane account of a worthy patriot and 
jurist is given by a practiced historian 
in this volume. 
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Constructive Democracy. The Economics of 
a Square Deal. By William E. Smythe. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Taking for his motto De Tocqueville’s 
apothegm, “The remedy for the evils of 
democracy is more democracy,” Mr. 
Smythe advocates popular control of the 
nation’s monopolies. He gives a perfect- 
ly fair and intelligible statement of So- 
sialism—an achievement not usual to 
non-Socialist writers—but holds that 
whatever the future may bring, the 
American people are not now in any con- 
siderable degree open to Socialist propa- 
ganda. Nor are they in any degree now 
ready for purely Socialist experimenta- 
tions. We are faced, it is declared, by 
certain problems which demand immedi- 
ate attention, and neither the Republican 
nor the Democratic party as now con- 
stituted is capable of effecting a solution. 
Both are more or less completely in the 
hands of political bosses acting as the 
agents of the magnates for the further 
exploitation of the American people. Po- 
litical divisions in the near future, 
he maintains, will be marked by a 
conservative party, pledged to the sup- 
port of capitalist property; a revolu- 
tionary Socialist party, and a party 
which is neither one nor the other, but 
is constructive and democratic. It is to 
the last named party that he looks for 
the working out of the more pressing 
problems of the time. Whatever may be 
thought of its conclusions, or even of its 
general standpoint, by either conserva- 
tive or Socialist, it is a book that deserves 
the widest reading. No adequate notion 
of its many excellent qualities can be 
given in this brief space. It is enough 
to say that its style, vivified by a peculiar 
aptness of illustration, is attractive, and 
that it reveals a clear understanding of 
the problems with which it deals. 


s 
The War in the Far East. 

Dutton & Co. $5.00. 
This is not a descriptive work. It will 
disappoint the unwary buyer, but it is 
marrow and richest wine to the student 
of war as an art. The military corre- 
spondent of the London Times is the 
author who condenses in a volume his 
criticisms, made week by week and day 
by day, from February, 1904, until the 
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rival fleets, two in number, met to melt 
into one. It is very rich in maps and 
battle plans, has a full chronological 
order of events, roster of the fleets, the 
Russian ordre de bataille and outline of 
the Japanese forces, and a full index, 
which all together furnish a capital hand- 
book for the critical student. Its homi- 
letical point of view is, of course, the 
English audience, with deductions, warn- 
ings and glorifications, with plenty of 
scolding and contempt for the Prussian 
critics, who have pens and plenty of ink, 
but no experience. Taken for what it 
professes to be, this book is of eminent 
value, but since each chapter was written 
within a short time after the battle it nar- 
rates, and so based upon what informa- 
tion was allowed to transpire in this very 
secretive campaign, the historian of the 
future, with the official records at his 
command, will doubtless find in it many 
errors in detail. It shows the Russians 
campaigning in the style of a century 
ago, and the Japanese, trained under 
Meckel, with twenty years for diges- 


tion and preparation, fighting thru tele- 


phones. It makes pretty plain the fact 
that the Muscovite problem was to get 
a very clumsy and old fashioned camel 
thru the Manchurian needle’s eye; or, as 
a Russian prisoner put it, “the Japanese 
mosquito succeeded in stinging -the nose 
of the Russian lion.” Tho this may seem 
hyperbole and rhetoric, the actual facts 
were well understood by the wise men 
who signed the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
wt 


The Industrial History of the United 
States. By Katherine Coman. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

This is an instructive and a much 
needed work. It will serve as a correc- 
tive of that sentimental idealism, too 
common in America, which holds po- 
litical changes and institutional develop- 
ment to be the result of social ideals 
rather than of economic needs and aims. 
The economic force, as Miss Coman un- 
answerably shows, is the main deter- 
minant of social and political develop- 
ment. With a great wealth of detail, 
systematically arranged and accurately 
stated, she reveals the economic condi- 
tions and movements. which have 
prompted social and political action in 
America. The illusory notions we get 
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in school rooms as to the causes of the 
American Revolution suffer a shock as 
one reads her careful showing of the real 
causes, and the student who follows her 
can never get back to his earlier stand- 
point. A like treatment is given to the 
fundamental causes of the Civil War. 
Ethical and material considerations are 
there shown in sharp contrast. So far 
as purely ethical considerations—that is, 
considerations uninfluenced by personal 
interests—are concerned, it is demon- 
strable that the anti-slavery sentiment 
was stronger in Virginia during the first 
decade of the nation’s life than in New 
England. Even in the farther South it 
was usual to consider slavery as morally 
indefensible, and temporarily justifiable 
only on the score of necessity. But as 
cotton culture became the dominant pur- 
suit of the South, and as slavery admir- 
ably fitted in with this pursuit, the justi- 
fication of slavery gradually rose from 
that of expediency to that involving the 
highest considerations of ethics and re- 
ligion. The Bible was held to be its 
bulwark, and every moral need of the 
people was held to be subserved by its 
continuance. The fervor of its defense 
carried some of its champions to attacks 
on the wage-slavery of the North so co- 
gent and powerful that even a modern 
Socialist could echo them with entire ap- 
proval. Seen now, at a distance of near- 
ly two generations, the climax of the 
struggle between North and South re- 
veals itself as an inevitable clash between 
two antagonistic systems of production 
for the right to invade and hold the new 
territories. Whatever purely moral sen- 
timents were involved in it grew spon- 
taneously out of this conflict of economic 
interests. And when Lincoln was elect- 
ed, the South saw its dream of empire 
shattered, and could only choose that last 
alternative in conflict—war. This work 
will find its most general use, no doubt, 
as a text book in high schools and col- 
leges; but it is hoped that it may also 
find a widely dispread favor among the 
general public. 


The Baglioni. By Henry Lane Eno. 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 
The Baglioni is a tragedy of passion, 
crime and violence, in blank verse and 
five acts. It is laid in Perugia, at the be- 
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ginning of the fifteenth century—why is 
it that tragedy always occurs at the other 
end of the world and in “the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time” ?—and it turns 
upon the ambitions, jealousies and in- 
trigues of one of those rascally old Ital- 
ian houses which have come to be veri- 
table mines of riches for the after-poet. 
As a play it is impossible on the stage, 
otherwise it would never have been print- 
ed, but it is by no means uninteresting 
reading, in spite of the whir of incidents 
and the tangle of family relationship, for 
almost everybody in the piece is kin to 
everybody else. There is always virtue 
in a brisk, exciting action; but in this 
case it rather looks as tho the writer had 
been carried away by his story and the 
torrent of historical events on which it is 
founded. In the general confusion the 


finer points of character and emotion are 
lost sight of, not because the poet is un- 
equal to such matters—he has given 
proof of the contrary—but because he 
has allowed himself to be distracted by 
dramatically ainessk circumstances. 


Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifflin. Lon- 
don: Henry Frowdes. $2.60. 

We have spoken of Mr. Mifflin’s 
poetry from time to time, as it has come 
out. As a sonneteer Mr. Mifflin has few 
rivals in point of productivity and tech- 
nical excellence. The present volume, 
tho it includes comparatively little hith- 
erto unpublished, is none the less likely 
to enhance the writer’s reputation by 
accumulating his scattered treasure and 
concentrating its effect. It contains three 
hundred or more sonnets of a very high 
order of merit—a remarkable exhibition 
for any poet. The one regret to which 
this extraordinary body of work gives 
occasion is that its writer should, after 
all, be so consummate an artist. It is 
impossible to escape the uneasy suspicion 
that the sonnet has absorbed him even to 
the extent of obliterating those amiable 
traces of the man in the writer of which 
Pascal speaks with applause. To the 
generality of human beings, who delight 
more in the generous inadvertences of 
the man than the cautious calculations of 
the artist, he is not unlikely, perhaps, to 
appear merely un homme de son métier 
and to find his art mistaken for coldness 
or even insincerity. 
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St. Cuthbert’s. By Robert E. Knowles. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

St. Cuthbert’s is a Canadian church and 
parish, but it might well be in Scotland, 
for the breath of the heather bells per- 
vades it, and its Presbyterianism is of a 
stern and uncompromising Caledonian 
Calvinism. The young Irish minister 
who is called to its pulpit has his fight to 
make before the hearts of his people are 
wholly his, as the memory of the first in- 
cumbent, the Rev. John Grant, a mighty 
man in the pulpit, was potent still. The 
loving references to a predecessor are not 
always easy for a newcomer to bear. A 
bright woman once confessed that her 
husband’s first parish reminded her of a 
gently reminiscent widower, who was al- 
ways praising to his second wife the vir- 
tues of “his dear first.” But the young 
minister loves their loyalty to the dead 
man, whose voice would be forever silent 
but for its echo in their faithful hearts, 
and wins his own place among them. 
Manfully enduring many things, includ- 
ing the fearsome music of the bagpipe, 
unsweet to an Irish ear attuned to the 
gentler sound of the harp, he becomes a 
minister in very deed to his grim parish- 
ioners. There is displayed very little ski'l 
in story telling, and a ruthless use of the 
pruning knife among the exuberant 
growths of rhetoric and sentimentality 
would have helped the book to a stronger 
and more fruitful vitality; but the value 
of the portraits of the Scotch-Canadians, 
at once dour and tender, is reason enough 
for its welcome, and its dialectic humor 
and pathos will be enjoyed by many of 
the admirers of Barrie and Ian Maclaren. 


nd 


Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
John Edgar McFadyen. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 

It is evident that Professor McFadyen 
has not prepared this excellent Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament because of dis- 
sent from the well known work of Can- 
non Driver. In general the critical 
position of the two is the same, but while 
Driver’s Introduction is heavy with de- 
tail, full of references and cross-refer- 
ences, and entirely intelligible only to the 
student of Hebrew, the new work of 
McFadyen is usable for all and presents 
the important points in a clear and inter- 


esting manner. It is brief, eight pages 
sufficing for Judges and five for Amos, 
yet the distinctive character of the sev- 
eral books is made to stand out plainly. 
The documentary composition of the 
Pentateuch, as well as of Judges, Sam- 
uel and Kings, is accepted and made 
clear without multiplication of refer- 
ences or appeal to literary characteris- 
tics not easily appreciated. The author 
believes there are at least four Isaiahs, 
that Daniel is Apocalypse, not Prophecy, 
and that it dates from the Maccabaean 
age, and that Jonah is fiction and not 
history. For a readable account of what 
scholars hold regarding the Old Testa- 
ment without discussion of what is still 
problematical and uncertain, Professor 
McFadyen’s treatise can be heartily com- 
mended. A special feature is the pres- 
entation in the case of each hook of its 
religious spirit and its place in the de- 
velopment of Israel’s faith, it being the 
author’s opinion that as “the Old Testa- 
ment is first and last a religious book, an 
Introduction to it should introduce us 
not only to its literary problems, but to 
its religious contents.” 


nad 


Ben Blair. By Will Lillibridge. 
C. McClurg. $1.50. 

Ben Blair is a story of the Western 
Plains, when the ranch and the saloon 
were the only landmarks of civilization 
and when a misdeal or an unbranded 
horse might mean the death of half a 
dozen sons of fortune. In these sur- 
roundings Ben Blair came into the world, 
with no father, and a mother who died 
soon after his birth. The boy grew up 
with the one idea of following the man 
who had caused his mother’s misery and 
death, and to avenge the wrong. An- 
other prominent character in the book is 
Florence Baker, whose father came from 
England to try his luck in the Far West. 
How Ben Blair carries out ‘his revenge, 
and wins Florence Baker, will at least 
hold the reader’s attention, tho at the end 
he may realize that the book has a touch 
of the dime novel. A hero, we are told, 
must be “a strong but imperfect char- 
acter”; Ben Blair, however, is endowed 
with all the virtues and powers yet dis- 
covered. His perfection makes him 
somewhat impossible. 


Chicago: A. 





LITERATURE 


Literary Notes 


....The English Dialect oy ga in six 
volumes, edited by Joseph Wright, L.D., is 
now completed. (Joseph Wright, Oxford, 
England, $73.05.) 

....Reminiscences of My Childhood and 
Youth, by the great Danish critic, George 
Brandes, is announced for May publication by 
Fox, Duffield & Co. 

....Ginn & Co. have republished in pamphlet 
form the 1905 Rectorial Address of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie to the students of St. Andrew’s 
University, entitled A League of Peace. 

....In these days of sensational exposés 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, published last 
week by Doubleday, Page & Co., will take 
front rank. What the Beef Trust will do 
about it remains to be seen. 


....Perhaps the most interesting articles in 
the March magazines are Joseph B. Bishop’s 
record of his friendship with John Hay, in the 
Century, and Jack London’s confession of his 
philosophy of life in the Cosmopolitan. The 
latter we comment on in our editorial columns. 


....lThe Book of the Singing Winds, by 
Sara Hamilton Birchall, issued thru Alfred 
Bartlett, of Boston, is a very attractive little 
publication. It contains some clever verse that 
breathes with the spirit of out-of-doors. The 
author is said to be a young lady who makes 
Pegasus work for a living by ticking a type- 
writer in a Chicago business office. 


...» Those who have difficulty in catching 
the attention of Sunday School scholars may 
find it advantageous to use some of the sim- 
ple chemical experiments which Prof. Leonard 
W. Doolan, of Waco, Tex., has put into the 
“Bible Chemistry Course” that he publishes 
(50 cents). Every child is interested in such 
chemical magic, and, if the speaker is in- 
genious, he may use it as an illustration to 
emphasize some religious truth. 


..--A Guide to the Local History of Fre- 
mont, Ohio, by Miss Lucy E. Keeler, suggests 
to us that young graduates of women’s col- 
leges, eager for something to do, may equally 
find it a labor of love to gather up the history 
of their native town, especially if it be one of the 
younger towns. It was a note like this on a 
local guide to Brookline, Mass., in THe In- 
DEPENDENT, that started Miss Keeler ten years 
ago in her search for the perishing history of 
her own town. 


.... The spring list of Henry Holt & Co. in- 
cludes The Negro and the Nation, by George 
S. Merriam; The Social Basis of Education, 
by Professor Jenks, of Cornell; The Atlas of 
European History, with thirty-two colored 
maps, by Prof. E. W. Drew; The Seamaid, 
by Ronald MacDonald; Studies in American 

rades Unionism, a series of original investi- 
gations in the labor movement by the pro- 
essors and graduate students of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and The Nonchalante, by 
Stanley Olmsted. 

.... The J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 
delphia, announce the publication of a strictly 
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limited edition of Newport: Our Social Capi- 
ial, by Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, the 
versatile author of Crochet Lace, and How to 
Make It, New Yorkers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, The Devil’s Picture Books, etc. The 
present volume will have a frontispiece in 
color by Henry Hutt, and will include many il- 
lustrations in photogravure and double tint, 
as well as others from drawings by Edward 
Stratton Holloway. Buckram copies are priced 
at $30, and those in full levant at $50 each. 


s 
Pebbles 


Prope who live in glass houses shouldn’t 
bathe —Cornell Widow. 

“Dip the captain lose his head during the 
football game?” 

“No, only an ear.”—Judge. 

Mrs. TaLtKworps—Henry, you were talkin 
in your sleep last night. : 

Henry—Pardon me for interrupting you.— 
Smart Set. 

“He married beneath him—an impossible 
person.” 

“Ah, I see. A mesalliance, eh?” 

“No, a Miss Smith, I believe.”—Cleveland 
Leader. 

“WuHEw! 


What! Lottie Brown engaged? 


That proves what I’ve always said, that no 
matter how plain and bad tempered a girl may 
be, there’s always a fool ready to marry her. 


Who’s the poor man?” 
“T am.”—Punch. 


Here is the latest automobile story: A phy- 
sician started a model insane asylum, and set 
apart one ward especially for crazy motorists 
and chauffeurs. Taking a friend thru the 
building, he pointed out with particular pride 
the automobile ward and called attention to its 
elegant furnishings and equipment. 

“But,” said the friend, “the place is empty ; 
I don’t see any patients.” 

“Oh, they are all under the cots fixing the 
jog explained the physician—New York 

un. 


AN advanced young woman who re- 
joiced in the possession of academic degrees 
attacked a clergyman distinguished for his 
deep reading, with the evident intention of 
proving to him that science has destroyed the 
myths of religion—a controversy which ap- 
pealed to him not at all. “Madame,” he said 
finally, “I once knew a member of your sex 
who perfectly reconciled science and religion. 
She is a prominent member of the Young 
Women’s Enristian Association, and she was 
making an address to a large gathering of 
women which was interrupted by a terrific 
thunder shower. She shared with many the 
awful fear of thunder and lightning, and with 
the others she trembled in silence for a few 
moments. When a blinding flash was swiftly 
followed by a — clap of thunder, she 
struggled to her feet and began to pray: ‘O 
Lord, take us under Thy protecting wings, for 
Thou knowest that feathers are non-conduc- 
tors.’ ”—The Electrical Age. 





Editorials 


Report of the Insurance Com- 
mittee 


LIKE the investigation upon which its 
conclusions are based, the Armstrong In- 
surance Committee’s report must be re- 
garded as a model for all who may here- 
after be engaged in similar tasks. The in- 
quiry was conducted with impartiality, 
calmness and courage. It was marked 
by no attempt to give sensational 
emphasis to the discoveries that were 
made. We do not say that it was ex- 
haustive, for additional facts of consid- 
erable interest might have been shown if 
it had been prolonged ; but within the lim- 
its which conditions imposed it was quite 
comprehensive. The results of it have 


been carefully and dispassionately set 
forth in the report, and with them are 
recommendations of great importance, 
which, if carried into legislation, will be 
of enduring service to the public. 


The reforms suggested are designed 
chiefly to withdraw the business of life 
insurance, as it has been conducted by the 
greatest of American companies, from 
the control of millionaire speculators and 
greedy executive officers, and to confine 
it within its legitimate limits; to prohibit 
technical methods which have served the 
interests of unworthy managers rather 
than those of the policy-holder; to pre- 
vent the use of policy-holders’ money for 
the corrupt purchase or prevention of 
legislation; and to give policy-holders 
that influence in the management of mu- 
tual companies which it is their right to 
exercise. The recommendations of the 
long report are so many that we can only 
make brief reference to those which are 
most prominent. All these, it should be 
said, are embodied in bills carefully 
drawn by the committee and now pend- 
ing at Albany. , 

Elaborate provisions are made for 
enabling policy - holders to take part in 
the election of the controlling officers of 
mutual companies, and it is urged that 
stock companies should be mutualized, 
but not by compulsory process. If these 
provisions shall be enacted, the policy- 
holders of our great companies in New 
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York will have lists of all policy-holders 
at their disposal, will be able in small or 
large groups to make nominations, and 
will not be excluded by proxies effective 
for long’ periods. It is. proposed that all 
existing boards shall be legislated out of 
office on November 15th next. This 
gives ample time for preparation. Prox- 
ies now in existence—many of them re- 
cently collected in campaigns for con- 
trol—are to be cancelled. It will be 
within the power of policy-holders to 
govern the companies to which their pre- 
miums are paid, and their exercise of this 
power will be facilitated in many ways. 

Great surpluses have attracted finan- 
ciers and speculators, who planned to use 
the money, and did use it, in their proj- 
ects. These surpluses were due in large 
measure to the use of the “deferred divi- 
dend” method. The use of policies with 
provision for deferred dividends is to be 
forbidden. All new business must pro- 
vide for an annual distribution. There 
must be no non-participating policies, no 
prizes or bonuses to agents. Commis- 
sions must be uniform, and those upon 
renewals are limited in amount and term. 
The wild competitive race for new busi- 
ness is discouraged by restricting to 
$150,000,000 the amount of such business 
to be taken by any one of the great com- 
panies in a year. The reception of a re- 
bate, as well as the giving of one, is to 
be a misdemeanor. Standard policies are 
to be prescribed and they are to be of 
only four kinds—ordinary life, limited 
payment life, endowment, and _ term. 
These are the leading reforms of a tech- 
nical character. 

Companies are forbidden to invest in 
the stock of corporations (municipal 
stock excepted) or in collateral trust 
bonds secured to the extent of more than 
one-third of their value by stock. Such 
shares or bonds now owned must be sold 
within five years, and the great compa- 
nies hold between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 of them. In this way they 
are required to give up the control of sub- 
sidiary trust companies and banks, whose 
connection with them has been an evil of 
considerable magnitude. Participation in 
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syndicate transactions is prohibited, and 
no Officer or director is permitted to be 
interested in any purchase, sale or loan 
made by his company. Salaries are not 
restricted, but it is provided that all ex- 
ceeding $5,000 must be fixed by the full 
board of directors. It is to be a misde- 
meanor for any officer to make, or help 
to make, a campaign contribution out of 
his company’s funds, and the laws defin- 
ing forgery are to be made more specific 
in order that they may clearly provide 
punishment for those who make mislead- 
ing entries in the books. A long list of 
requirements for the annual statements 
seems to omit nothing of a statistical 
character that could throw light upon any 
expenditure as to which the severest critic 
could desire information. 

There must be publicity, also, concern- 
ing all legislative expenses. The names 
of legislative agents must be filed with 
the Secretary of State, with a statement 
as to the work for which they are en- 
gaged, and the companies must submit 
itemized and explanatory accounts of all 
moneys paid for such work. The com- 
mittee thoroly discusses the evils to which 
these provisions relate and has sought 
diligently to suppress them. It is recom- 
mended that the law which prevents a 
policy-holder from suing .a company 
without the Attorney-General’s consent 
should be repealed. A Supreme Court 
Justice recently characterized this as 
an “infamous” statute. Superintendent 
Hendricks is sharply censured. He had 
power enough, the committee says, but 
failed to use it, and made no effort in his 
official examinations to detect the abuses 
now revealed by the investigation. 

We have pointed out in this brief sum- 
mary what the committee and its very 
competent counsel, Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
McKeen, ask the Legislature of New 
York to do. The bills have been intro- 
duced, and they should be passed. 
Doubtless, they may need some amend- 
ment, but in essence they are clearly in 
the public interest and they should be- 
come laws. The need of all this legis- 
lation is emphasized by what has taken 
place in one of the three great companies 
within the last few days. Mr. Stuy- 
vesant Fish resigned from an investi- 
gating committee appointed by the direc- 
tors, and then from the board itself, be- 


cause information which the committee 
sought was withheld by the new presi- 
dent. His very commendable attitude 
was offensive to powerful financial inter- 
ests that are understood to be supporting 
the present management, and it is com- 
monly believed that those interests have 
now set out to punish him by deposing 
him from the office of president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, which 
he has held for many years. This insur- 
ance company, the Mutual Life, could 
and should be controlled by its policy- 
holders: It ought not to be under the 
domination of any group of capitalists 
identified with great industrial and rail- 
way combinations. 

Something has already been accom- 
plished by the Armstrong committee’s 
exposure of abuses, but this incident 
plainly shows how much remains to be 
done. Not until the recommendations of 
the committee’s remarkable report are 
embodied in laws will it be possible to 
free these great fiduciary institutions 
from the harmful influences that have 
made the mismanagement of them a 
scandal thruout the world. 


x J 


The Quick and the Dead 


Are the alert elements in American 
society ignoble and unclean, and -are the 
clean and noble elements as dead as 
Egyptian mummies? This question is 
raised in Jack London’s remarkable 
paper, “What Life Means to Me,” in the 
current issue of The Cosmopolitan. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Lon- 
don’s social theories, there can be but 
one opinion of his powers of observa- 
tion and his mastery of English style. 
There is nothing dead about his literary 
art. Its speli holds thousands who hate © 
and fear his “views.” They find their 
hate and fear put out of mind for half 
an hour by the fascination of his story 
of what life means to a man who, still 
in his youth, has known it on every side. 
and has brought to its interpretation the 
insight of genius. We have had many 
ambitious studies of American life, from 
De Toqueville to Miinsterberg, but not 
one of them has penetrated so deeply 
into the heart of it as does this frank 
self-revelation of an American gifted 
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with the divine fire, who has intensely 
lived it. ° 

Born on a California ranch to a life 
of hard work and sordidness, London 
became in turn a newsboy, an oyster 
pirate, a sailor before the mast, a man 
of all work, an electrician, and a pro- 
fessional tramp. He had tried to climb 
the ladder from the working class into 
what he had imagined was the nobility 
and beauty of the social life higher up. 
He had lost his footing and been thrown 
down, and revolting at the grinding ex- 
ploitation of his manual labor by those 
who bought it, he had. sunk to a level 
lower than that at which he began, to 
the cellar, the pit, the abyss, that under- 
lies our civilization. Then he reflected 
that brain might be worked longer and 
better to advantage than muscle. He 
plunged eagerly into the pursuit of 
knowledge, and found himself in touch 
with those that he regarded as the true 
intellectuals, the leaders of idealism and* 
reforms, the unfrocked preachers, who 
could no longer lead the herds of mam- 
mon worshippers, the broken professors, 
driven from their university chairs by 
influential patrons of learning, and the 
class-conscious workingman. Among 
these men of the social attic he made, he 
would have us believe, his first discov- 
eries of unselfishness and self-sacrificing 
heroism, 

But all at once he found himself a 
success. With enough and to spare of 
this world’s goods, he could come and 
go as he pleased, and his presence was 
as eagerly sought at “functions” as 
were his wares in the mart of the pub- 
lishers. He was now living on the parlor 
floor of the social edifice, as once he had 
lived in the cellar, and afterward in the 
attic. But he found it not what he had 
dreamed. The ladies were beautiful and 
gentle, but materialistic, and not ready 
to see a change made in the social sys- 
tem that would deprive them of any- 
thing which they enjoyed. The men 
were typified by two classes; one, busi- 
ness men, alive but ignoble and unclean; 
the other, university professors, editors 
and preachers, noble and clean, but dead, 
passionlessly living up to “that decadent 
university ideal, ‘the passionless pursuit 
of passionless intelligence.’ ” 

Mr, London discovered that he did not 
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like to live on the parlor floor of society. 













Intellectually it bored him, morally and 
spiritually it sickened him. 

“I remembered my intellectuals and idealists, 
my unfrocked preachers, broken professors, 
and clean-minded, class-conscious workingmen. 
I remembered my days and nights of sunshine 
and starshine, where life was all a wild, sweet 
wonder, a spiritual paradise of unselfish ad- 
venture and ethical romance. And I saw be- 
fore me, ever blazing and burning, the Holy 
Grail. So I went back to the working class, in 
which I had been born and where I belonged. 
I care no longer to climb. The imposing edi- 
fice of society above my head holds no de- 
lights for me. It is the foundation of the 
edifice that interests me. There I am content 
to labor, crowbar in hand, shoulder to shoulder 
with intellectuals, idealists, and class-conscious 
workingmen, getting a solid pry now and 
again, and setting the whole edifice rocking.” 

When they have toppled it over, “along 
with all its rotten life and unburied dead, 
its monstrous selfishness and sodden ma- 
terialism,” they will cleanse the cellar 
and build a new habitation for mankind, 
where there shall be no parlor floor and 
all the rooms shall be bright, and the air 
that is breathed shall be clean, noble and 
alive. 

As we read this revelation of a man’s 
soul, and look upon the reflection of our 
American life as he seemed to see it, we 
are reminded of that portrayal of an 
earlier materialistic society which has 
come down to us in a queer little old 
book—not as well known nowadays as it 
ought to be—called the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew. It shows us a sordid 
Roman world, in which the ruling and 
business classes, as in America, were in- 
tensely alive, but ignoble and unclean, 
and the professional class of Pharisees 
was learned in the law, but was passion- 
less in its pursuit of a passionless knowl- 
edge. There, too, as here, “was a great, 
hopeless mass, neither noble nor alive. 
but merely clean. It did not sin posi- 
tively or deliberately, but it did sin pas- 
sively and ignorantly by acquiescing in 
the current immorality and _ profiting 
thereby.” And there, as now, was a lit- 
tle group of idealists, of unfrocked 
preachers and reformers, who preferred 
to abandon the parlor floor of society 
and give their lives to the cause of the 
common people. 

The men that constituted that little 
band did not amount to much—if we 
may take their own word for it—in their 
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own day and generation. They had a 
hard time, and many of them paid with 
their lives for what their “betters” called 
their crowbar work on the foundations 
of the social edifice. But, somehow, 
their example was contagious. Thruout 
the centuries their number multiplied, 
and, as we look back now upon their 
work we can see some things that may 
help us to estimate the probabilities of 
success and failure for the enterprise in 
which Mr. London declares himself en- 
gaged. They did not altogether over- 
throw society, and they did not com- 
pletely rebuild the edifice. But they did, 
to some extent, clean its cellars, and they 
did make a good many of its rooms 
— bright and airy than they were be- 
ore. 

The ignoble that are alive and the 
noble that are dead wé shall perhaps 
always have with us; but, on the whole, 
the number of those that are both noble 
and alive will increase. And, on the 
whole, the structure of society will be- 
come cleaner and brighter, and sweeter 
to live in, as the years go on. 


s 
An Appeal From Georgia 


Waite Georgia may well listen to the 
appeal of black Georgia. And yet black 
Georgia is not all black; we know one 
or more of thé signers of this protest by 
the Georgia Equal Rights Association 
that are as white, to the eye, as is Hoke 
Smith himself. 

This appeal, or protest, is extraor- 
dinarily well written. Among the signa- 
tures, representing two hundred dele- 
gates from the eleven Congressional dis- 
tricts of the State, are those of Bishop 
Turner, Hon. J. W. Lyons, W. J. White, 
D. D., Prof. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, 
and other leading colored men. The 
document has the intensity and passion 
of style of Professor DuBois, of Atlanta 
University. It is full of facts which 
ought to bring shame to the rulers of 
that State. We give some of them, 
which show the inferior privileges al- 
lowed a struggling race. At to educa- 
tion, we are told: 


“We are still ignorant, partly by our own 
fault in not striving more doggedly after 
knowledge, but chiefly because of the wretched 
educational opportunities given us in this State, 


The white and black school populations are 
nearly equal, and yet out of every dollar of the 
State school money 80 cents go to the white 
child and 20 cents to the negro child; each 
white child receives $5.92 a year, while the 
negro child receives $2.27; white teachers re- 
ceive over a million dollars a year and negro 
teachers less than three hundred thousand. 
Less than half our children have school facili- 
ties furnished them and not a cent is given by 
the State to the higher training of negro 
teachers and professional men. Of more than 
$1,000,000 given by the United States Gov- 
ernment for agricultural training, we, who are 
pre-eminently the farmers of the State, have 
received only $264,000; and the fund is at 
present being divided at the rate of $34,000 to 
the whites and $8,000 to the negroes.” 


That such an unwillingness exists to 
educate the citizens who most need it 
would be incredible if it were not true. 
It is evident that Georgia does not wish 
her negro children educated. The $8,000 
for an agricultural college is allowed 
only because the Federal law. requires it; 
the Federal grants by previous legisla- 
tion are all absorbed for the white educa- 
tion. It isa disgraceful condition. 

What is said of the convict system 
opens one of the disgraces of the State. 
This is so well understood in Georgia 
that just now the fact of his relation to 
the convict leases is destroying the polit- 
ical and social ambitions of a prominent 
public man there, and has entered into a 
bitter newspaper fight threatening a duel. 
Says this address : 

“Colored men are punished in this State with- 
out intelligent discrimination: old and young, 
thug and mischief maker, and often men and 
women, are herded together after unfair trials 
before juries who would rather convict ten 
innocent negroes than let one guilty one es- 
cape. The sentences inflicted are cruel and 
excessive; twenty-five per cent. of the convicts 
are condemned for life and sixty per cent. for 
ten years or more. White men often escape 
conviction or are promptly pardoned. These 
slaves of the State are then sold, body and soul, 
to private capitalists for the sake of gain, with- 
out the shadow of an attempt at reformation, 
and are thrown into relentless competition 
with free negro laborers. 

“The fortune of many a prominent white 
Georgia family is red with the blood and sweat 
of black men justly and unjustly held to labor 
in Georgia prison camps; the State today is re- 
ceiving $225,000 a year of this blood money 
and boasting of her ability to make crime pay.” 


These two counts in the indictment 
which black Georgia brings against 
white Georgia are enough. We do not 
need to enlarge on the others. But there 
are others, The vagrancy laws are op- 
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pressive. The negroes are allowed no 
representation in the State Legislature 
or in Congress. In every way they are 
shut out from the polls. They pay first 
class railway fares and can get only sec- 
ond class accommodation. They are 
segregated and harassed on street cars. 
In twenty years there have been 260 ne- 
groes lynched. They are shut out from 
the militia. They have no place in the 
jury box. They are not allowed the 
equal civil and political rights of other 
men. It is not strange that there is a 
tone of almost bitter indignation in this 
protest. It is an appeal for fair and 
equal treatment, which has not been re- 
ceived, and the refusal of which is driv- 
ing multitudes of negroes to other States 
less congenial, but where they will re- 
ceive fair legal protection. 

From a sense of fairness the white 
papers of Georgia ought to publish this 
appeal in full, but the Southern Press 
Association gives it no adequate report. 
We wish that, as a first reform, Geor- 
gians would open a thoro discussion of 
the matter of the convict leases, which 
are responsible for more personal injus- 
tice than anything else in public or pri- 
vate affairs in the State. This is a 
wrong against poor men who have no 
defense. 

& 


Another Missionary Massacre 


It was only a local disturbance, we are 
assured, which resulted in the assassina- 
tion of six Catholic and two English 
Protestant missionaries at Nan-Chang, 
in the Province of Kiang-si, last week. 
But the local conditions are so similar in 
many other places that other outbreaks 
may be feared. It is only a few weeks 
since American missionaries were mur- 
dered in another city. 

Nan-Chang is a large city on a branch 
of the Yang-tse River, some 500 miles a 
little to the south of west from Shanghai. 
There were several American Methodist 
missionaries there, and a number of Eng- 
lish missionaries of different societies. 
The reports of the case differ, but the 
more likely is that there had been no lit- 
tle friction between the Catholics and the 
Government and the people. In China 
the Catholic bishops most unwisely as- 
sume the state and dignity and garb of 
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mandarins; and the Chinese authorities 
report that in this case the bishop had 
sent out circulars in the official style for 
the building of the cathedral, and that 
this had given offense. There was ques- 
tion as to the rights or protection of some 
Catholic converts, and in an interview— 
or, more likely, a court proceeding—be- 
fore the Nan-Chang magistrate on last 
Thursday he was assaulted and stabbed. 
One report said this attack was by the 
French missionaries, who are also desig- 
nated as Jesuits, but this is most unlikely. 
It may be that some of the converts as- 
saulted the magistrate, but the other re- 
port is that he stabbed himself, evidently, 
if this is true, as a protest against pres- 
sure which he could not resist. This 
aroused the anger of the populace, and 
the result was the murder of the six 
Catholic missionaries, followed by an at- 
tack on the English missionary and his 
wife, who were not at all involved, and 
the destruction of the cathedral and of 
the American Methodist establishment, 
altho all the other missionaries were pro- 
tected by the authorities and sent to Kiu- 
Kiang, on the Yang-tse River. Beyond 
question the authorities were anxious to 
protect all foreigners, and special orders 
had been sent from Peking to that effect 
as the result of a warning from the Jap- 
anese Government. An American and a 
British gunboat have been sent up the 
river to Kiu-Kiang to protect foreigners. 

We may rejoice to know that no 
Americans were injured, and that this 
was not a case of anti-American feeling, 
nor related to the boycott of American 
products. Yet it was anti-foreign. It 
was a quarrel with French missionaries, 
this time Catholic, as it was with Prot- 
estant missionaries at the last murderous 
outbreak. Then the American mission- 
ary had attempted to remove some ob- 
jects which had been put on his grounds 
during a religious celebration. In this 
case last Thursday it was the usual diff- 
culty over the protection of converts by 
the Catholic priests. On this point there 
is the greatest contrast between the pol- 
icy of the Protestant and Catholic mis- 
sionaries. The Catholics believe that it 
is their duty to protect their converts 
when they get into any troubles with 
their neighbors or in the courts. This 
is the purpose of the state and retinue 
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and official garb of the bishops. They 
are constantly charged with intimidating 
the magistrates. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries are agreed that they must not 
interfere, but let the courts take their 
own course, believing that thus they will 
escape the danger of having converts 
join them for such special protection, 
and will avoid complications with the 
Government. This action has been taken 
after the fullest consultation in confer- 
ence. As a result, the native feeling, so 
far as it is directed against Christians, is 
against the Catholics; but in case of 
troubles, all that espouse the foreign reli- 


gion are liable to suffer together, as in © 


this case. This was one-of the provok- 
ing occasions of the Boxer outbreak. ~ 

It is well that our Government has 
sent a gunboat up the river. Secretary 
Taft has had difficulty in persuading 
Congress to make the necessary appro- 
priations for the comfort of the addi- 
tional soldiers sent to the Philippines, 
apparently not putting full credence to 
the reason’ given, that troops may be on 
hand in case of disturbances in China. 
We trust this new outbreak may be taken 


as a further warning. We have large in- 
terests in China, and should be ready to 
protect our citizens, whether mission- 
aries or merchants. 

ot 


The French Bishops 


AN extraordinary event has just oc- 
curred in Rome, affecting the history of 
France in a way that has not been pos- 
sible for a hundred years. The Pope has 
appointed and consecrated nineteen 
bishops, by his own sole authority, not 
nominated to him by the French Gov- 
ernment. For some years a number of 
sees have been vacant owing to a dif- 
ference between the French Government 
and the Vatican. Now, paying no re- 
gard to the wishes of that Government, 
utterly indifferent to it, but consulting 
only the interests of the Church itself, as 
he understood it, the Pope has filled all 
these vacancies. We doubt not that both 
the Elysée and the Vatican will feel a 
sense of relief now that neither has to 
concern itself with the affairs of the 
other. 

Not yet, however, is it quite clear that 
the State will let the Church alone. We 
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are inclined to think it will, but the 
vicious feeling toward the Church, as 
an enemy.to the Republic, will not im- 
mediately pass away. M. Brunetiére, 
who is a good Catholic, declares that the 
over-faithful people who resisted the at- 
tempts of the officers to make an inven- 
tory of the property of the churches 
were guilty of great folly; but it is also 
true that the Government was hasty in 
making the inventories. The chief pur- 
pose of them was to make ready to pass 
the properties over to the new lay asso- 
ciations for worship. But those asso- 
ciations have not yet been constituted, 
and a year was allowed for that purpose. 
There are no bodies yet to whom the 
property could be transferred, and it 
seems hasty, in the heat of this excite- 
ment, to crowd the inventories. Indeed, 
it may be that there will be serious trou- 
ble in creating these associations. It is 
hinted that the Pope may forbid them, 
unless these associations for worship are 
in some way under ecclesiastical control. 

Another matter worthy of very serious 
thought is the effect of separation of the 
Church from the State in the Church 
itself. We do not doubt that the wor- 
shippers will rise to the emergency, and 
support the Church with enthusiasm and 
liberality. But what will be the char- 
acter of this liberated Church? Will it 
really be more liberated? It will be less 
under the control of the State; will it 
be more subservient to the will of the 
Pope and his advisers? There will be 
no more nomination of bishops by the 
State, and the State would be likely to 
nominate a fair number of liberal bish- 
ops. But now the entire authority will 
be with the Pope. Probably the course 
taken will be the same as in the United 
States. Here the priests nominate three 
candidates and the bishops of the arch- 
diocese nominate three. One of these 
the Pope may or may not select. The 
other day the Pope jumped the whole 
number nominated by the priests and the 
bishops, and appointed another man as 
Associate with the Archbishop of Bos- 
ton with the right of succession. We 
may be sure that the appointments in 
France will represent the type of church- 
manship in control at the Vatican. Of late 
there has been a growth in the French 
Church of something approaching Gal- 
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licanism, with an unusual freedom of 
critical and theological views. The Abbé 
Loisy is not the only example of this 
increasing liberalism. But he is not in 
favor at Rome; he has been condemned, 
and is liable at any time to be required 
to renounce his errors, which we are 
free to believe he will refuse to do. It 
is not at all likely that any liberal bishops 
will be selected at Rome. Rome will 
thus control the bishops, and the bishops 
will equally rule the priests, and there 
is likely to be less liberty of thought than 
there has been, as there always will be 
in an established Church. In England 
and Scotland the Established Churches, 
Anglican and Presbyterian, make larger 
room for difference of views than is 
likely to prevail in a non-conformist 
body. France is over supplied with 
dioceses. There are now eighty-four 
dioceses, of which seventeen are arch- 
dioceses. This excessive number is less 
than under the régime before Napoleon ; 
for there were then 136 episcopal sees, 
and one of them actually had but a sin- 
gle parish. But one thing was required 
of every one of the eighty-four bishops 
and archbishops under the Republic, that 
they should be its friends. A known 
Royalist had no chance of nomination by 
the State. Yet this did not assure that 
they should remain republicans after 
their elevations. Indeed, it is no uncom- 
mon observation that one becomes con- 
servative on reaching a desired promo- 
tion. The late Archbishop Gouthe- 
Soulard, of Aix, was such a hot repub- 
lican, as a parish priest, that he mightily 
vexed the soul of his Archbishop, Car- 
dinal Caveret. But his political zeal won 
him the appointment as Archbishop ; and 
during the rest of his career he was the 
active enemy of the Republic. 

There is one bishop in Italy, the 
aged Mgr. Bonomelli, called “the learned 
Bishop of Cremona,” who has held 
the episcopate for thirty-six years, 
who is known to be most liberal in 
his views. He has just issued a pas- 
toral, which is from beginning to end 
a pean on the separation of Church 
and State. He refers to the suc- 
cess of the Church in England and the 
United States, where it is disestablished, 
and does not fear at all the rule of an 
“Atheist State.” He explicitly affirms 
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that “the system of a free Church in a 
free State is the one best adapted for 
the social requirements” of the time. 
Such a declaration must have. great in- 
fluence, altho no other Italian bishop has 
ventured to take so advariced a position. 
The argument from England and the 
United States is very strong, but this 
seems, to the conservatives, a strange 
time to promulgate these views when 
France is “persecuting” the Church. 


& 


Industrialism 
WHEN we call our age industrial we 


‘do not mean that we are doing more 


work than our fathers, but that thought, 
culminating in science, is applied to those 
achievements which are worked out by 
the hand. “Commercialism” does. not 
cover the case. That means making 
money by traffic in the accomplishments 
of industrialism. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century science discovered, 
first of all, the need of better tools for 
the hand. It displaced the wooden plow ; 
it relegated the sickle, the cradle, and to 
a large extent the scythe to the museum 
of farm curiosities. It applied horse 
power to nearly everything that was 
done in the way of cultivating the soil 
or gathering the harvest. Still it was 
horse power ; while steam power was do- 
ing the trader’s work. The latter end of 
the nineteenth century met agriculture 
frankly with electric power, and placed 
industrialism of all forms on an equality. 

This new spirit invaded the school as 
manual training. Education, according 
to Darwinism, should be applied at the 
imperfect functioning of any being. 
With the horse it is applied to increase 
speed and draft. With man it should 
be applied to the frontal brain, the artic- 
ulating organs and the hands. At these 
three points Nature has left man still un- 
finished. Heretofore the schools had 
cared for the brain alone, at serious cost 
to the hand, and even to the art of ex- 
pression. When manual training was 
finally grafted on the public school sys- 
tem, it was inevitable that labor should 
be rescued from dishonor. The school 
was evidently on a road to revolutionize 
our whole conception of toil. The road 
was long, but the end was secure. To- 
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day our schools include hand culture as 
essential to a sound education. 

How absolute and complete the change 
is to be even our teachers do not seem 
to be aware. A system of industrial 
schools is slowly, but steadily, spreading 
over the States. When the Agricultural 
College was established it was considered 
a mere annex to the school system. As 
such it was tolerated, but not honored. 
Most of the States were slow in accept- 
ing the proposition of Congress; and in 
many cases, as in New York, the Agri- 
cultural College was attached to a classi- 
cal institution. Ninety per cent. of the 
earlier graduates of these colleges went 
directly away from agricultural employ- 


ment into professional life. Farming was . 


still disreputable for a college graduate. 
The result has, however, come about 
that ninety per cent. of the present grad- 
uates go into industrial employments. 
And this is not all; the spirit of indus- 
trialism has caught into the classical part 
of the organization, and wherever the 
two schools have been united we find 
that the whole institution has become 
permeated with the idea of work as well 
as study. 

In several States the Agricultural Col- 
lege is supplemented, or rather com- 
pleted, by a system of. agricultural high 
schools. In Georgia the Legislature has 
made appropriation for the establishment 
of such a school in every Congressional 
district. In other States the normal 
school system is so reorganized that 
pupils are compelled to study nature at 
first hand, one-half of each day, using 
manual tools, and keeping pace with a 
notebook. In other words, experimenta- 
tion, and the solution of problems that 
have to do with breadwinning, have 
come to the front. Gradually this read- 
justment is elevating the Agricultural 
College to a Position of commanding im- 
portance; and its graduates, instead of 
being “mere farmers,” are becoming the 
leaders in shaping the future community 
and State. 

Getting a good foothold in the schools, 
industrialism has reached over to create 
a new sort of religious sentiment; the 
“Gospel of Doing” undertaking to sup- 
plement the gospel of believing—“La- 
borare est orare.’ There seems to be 
much in the Bible that such an age as 
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ours for the first time makes vital. The 
Fourth Commandment is not so much 
the establishment of a day for rest as it 
is a command to work six days—and to 
do all our work. There is nothing finer 
in ancient literature in the way of cre- 
ating an industrial spirit. The law was 
not so much rest as labor—and equally 
for the glory of God. In the same spirit 
Jesus says “My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” A farmer who runs a 
straight furrow praises God. If we 
would serve God and man we must “do 
with might what our hands find to do.” 

A boy is not educated in this indus- 
trial age because he can tell us about 
Romulus and Remus, or the wooden 
horse that invaded Troy. He is educated 
when he can use himself—every faculty 
in his body and his mind—for the well 
being of himself and his neighbors. An 
honest up-to-date farm is the grandest 
poem man ever wrote; and a boy who 
can read Homer, but cannot translate 
that poem, is not educated. An orchard 
that pays because of intelligent care is 
an essay equal to any Lord Bacon ever 
wrote. The kind of education the peo- 
ple are now establishing glorifies the 
hands as well as the head. 

In civic affairs the result is equally 
telling. There is a growing respect for 
labor. The appeals of the politician to 
the farmer have wholly changed in tone. 
The agricultural paper is a scientific pa- 
per, and up-to-date in the applications of 
science. There is no topic discussed by 
the platforms of the great parties that 
has not been thoroly discussed by agri- 
cultural clubs, by the National Farmers’ 
Congress, and by the Granges. They 
have thoroly threshed over these ques- 
tions, and it will be found that the opin- 
ion of these organizations will be ex- 
pressed at the polls. 

Industrial organization of society has 
to be anticipated. Some phases may be 
more socialistic than now; but others 
will be less. Co-operation in production 
and distribution will tend toward social 
equilibrium and equality of privilege, but 
cannot produce equality of power. It 
remains to adjust ourselves to this order 
of affairs. President Eliot warns labor 
organizations that they are largely on the 
wrong track. Only when work is joy 
does man rise to his true position as mas- 
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ter. The hoe is something greater than 
the sword. Its hearty wielder is more 
to be envied than the epauletted soldier, 
who enriches battle trenches. Manual 
work must not be held to be a burden 
or a bare necessity. It is a privilege, a 
glory, and a delight. It is along this line 
and in this direction that industrialism is 
ultimately to lead us. 


as 
Mr. Tillman ang Ve ™USt look for 
the Rate Bill something more than 
the lack of provision 


for judicial review in the Hepburn bill to 
account for the action of Senator Aldrich 


and those who voted with him to place. 


the bill in Senator Tillman’s hands. Mr. 
Knox’s amendment, which Mr. Aldrich 
and his associates had expressed a will- 
ingness to accept, does not, as we under- 
stand it, provide for such a review as 
they want, being substantially in accord 
with the Hepburn bill so far as giving 
the courts power to decide as to the rea- 
sonableness of a rate is concerned. Prob- 
ably the bill was turned over to Mr. Till- 
man by the conservatives in the commit- 
tee because they saw in his handling of 
it their only chance (and that a small 
one) to accomplish the defeat of it. 
These Senators are unwilling that any 
bill for Government rate-making shall be 
passed, and probably are not eager to 
strengthen (as this bill would) the exist- 
ing laws against discrimination. They 
realize, however, that public opinion de- 
mands the enactment of a rate bill accept- 
able to the President, and that it is prob- 
ably impossible to prevent the passage of 
this House bill or something very much 
like it. Perception of this fact appears 
to have made Mr. Aldrich irritable and 
reckless. Mr. Tillman has said in the 
Senate that the bill now in his hands is a 
sham, and has also expressed a belief that 
the President knew it to be a sham. It 
does not follow, however, that he will 
not support it after offering certain 
amendments, against which the Senate 
will not care to vote. These will relate 
to the coal railroads. It is delay caused 
by judicial review, rather than the review 
itself, which he desires to avoid; but his 
views as to rate-making appear to be in 
substantial accord with those of the Pres- 
ident. It would be a curious result of 
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this controversy if his friendly manage- 
ment of the leading legislative project of 
a Republican Administration should - 
bring him into friendly relations with the 
President, to whom he has been bitterly 
hostile since February 22, 1902. 


& 


It is impossible for any di- 
vorce congress to agree 
that there shall be but a 
single cause allowed for divorce, and that 
the so-called Scriptural ground. The 
common sense of justice revolts against 
it. So the congress which met the other 
day recommended, besides the causes 
that make a marriage invalid, such as 
consanguinity, former marriage, fraud 
or force and insanity unknown to the 
other party, these post-nuptial causes: 
infidelity, bigamy, conviction of felony, 
intolerable cruelty, willful desertion for 
two years and habitual drunkenness. Of 
these, that of desertion for two years may 
allow of collusion, but that is a matter in 
which the court should exercise the great- 
est care. It is a wise recommendation 
that divorces should not be granted se- 
cretly, but in open court, which will make 
divorce less easy. Of other provisions 
one of the wisest is that which will make 
the State defend the marriage against 
the applicant, so that there shall be no 
collusive agreement of the parties. It is 
by concurrent State action that uniform 
legislation must be sought, for it is of no 
use to try to secure a _ constitutional 
amendment so as to give the control to 


Congress. 


The Divorce 
Congress 


ad 


The Constitution of 
New Hampshire has a 
curious provision, not 
usually embodied, under which either 
branch of the Legislature or the Gover- 
nor and Council have the right to ask 
the advice of the Supreme Court “upon 
important questions of law and upon sol- 
emn occasions.” Not-half a dozen times 
in the history of the State has this privi- 
lege been exercised, but the Governor 
and ‘Council have just asked that advice 
on a serious matter. By a bit of sharp 
practice some New York racetrack men, 
using New Hampshire politicians as de- 
coys, rushed thru the Legislature a bill, 


Consulting the 
Supreme Court 
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which the Governor signed, incorporat- 
ing a so called “New England Breeders’ 
Club.” Its real unsuspected purpose 
was to establish a new racetrack, after 
our style, with all the assured gambling 
attachments. When this was discovered 
a great protest was raised, led by 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D., of Manchester, 
N. H. The people want no such cor- 
rupting evil in the State. The Governor 
was disturbed, and has asked the Su- 
preme Court to tell him whether the bill 
creating this Breeders’ Club. will allow it 
to have gambling there, and whether the 
present laws would forbid it. If not, it 
is proposed to call a special session of 
the Legislature to annul the charter or 
enact effective laws. Here is a lesson as 
to the importance of scrutiny of pro- 
posed legislation, while we discover the 
prime duty of Governor and Legislature 
is to protect the moral interests of the 
community, even before material and 
financial interests. By all means New 
Hampshire should shut out such gam- 
bling resorts as disgrace some of our 
great cities. pl 


It is an interesting question 

that has been raised, What 
: are the Unitarian standards, 
if Unitarianism has any? This question 
The Christian Register, organ of the 
body, attempts to answer. The Unitar- 
ian National Conference was founded 
forty years ago, and it established the 
following basis: 

“Resolved, That, to secure the largest unity 
of the spirit and the widest practical co-opera- 
tion of our body, it is hereby understood that 
all the resolutions and declarations of this 
convention are expressions only of its major- 
ity, committing in no degree those who object 
to them, claiming no other than a moral au- 
thority over the members of the conventio 
or the churches represented here, and are all 
dependent wholly for their effect upon’ the 
consent they command on their own merits 
from the churches here represented or belong- 


ing within the circles of our special fellow- 
s ip.” 


This makes room for anybody, of what- 
ever divergence of faith. In 1894 this 
was repeated as follows: 

“The Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 


churches and societies which should unite in 
it for more and better work for the kingdom 
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of God. These churches accept the religion 
of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teach- 
ing, that practical religion is summed up in 
love to God and love to man. The Confer- 
ence recognizes the fact that its constituency 
is Congregational in tradition and polity. 
Therefore, it declares that nothing in this 
constitution is to be construed as an arthori- 
tative test; and we cordially invite to our 
working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy 
with our spirit and our practical aims.” e 


This is thus interpreted by The Christian 
Register: 

“That which shows itself in right living and 

in noble forms of social leadership and service 
seems to Unitarians much more important than 
metaphysical speculations concerning the na- 
ture of God or any of his children, including 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 
This certainly includes the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, and the Babism im- 
ported from Persia, and the progressive 
sects of Buddhism in Japan, as well as 
what has usually been called the Chris- 
tian faith; for they have drawn much 
from the Christian Gospels. 


& 


A curious thing about 
the union planned for at 
Dayton recently is the 
fact that no name for the combined three 
Churches was settled on. This is not 
regarded as a very serious bar, but there 
is a curious sentiment that clings to old 
names. Only women are willing to 
change their names, and they only, as a 
usual thing, when they are quite young. 
It was thought best to wait until the 
other agreements are all reached and to 
leave the choice of a name till the last. 
The name which the Presbyterians, © 
Methodists and Congregationalists have 
taken for their Church is The United 
Church of Canada. Speaking of it the 
Christian Advocate of this city says: 

“It is to be observed that these three de- 
nominations appear to be willing to surrender 
their separate names. “Presbyterian,” “Meth- 
odist” and “Congregationalist’ a No 
one of those three names is naturally suited 
to a Christian Church. Presbyterian merely 
suggests a form of government, as does Con- 
gregational. Methodist is a name given by 
flippant opponents, and as adopted indicates 
a derivation and a spirit and methods. The 
United Church of Canada would at least mean 
that this particular communion consists of 
separate bodies welded together by a common 
spirit and faith.” 


Denominational 
Names 
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What the most progressive men in 
the South think of the higher education 
of the negro may be judged from the 
address by Chancellor Kirkland, of 
Vanderbilt University, at the fortieth an- 
niversary of Fisk University. Of the 
two institutions, one is for white 
students, and it is one of the two or three 
leading universities in the South; the 
‘other is one of the two or three leading 
institutions for the education of the col- 
ored race, in a section where they are 
not allowed to attend any school 
together. Dr. Kirkland said of the work 
at Fisk: 

“It has my highest r 2 
believe in that werk, pe pody : The sist 
tinct contribution to the uplifting of the negro 
race, and the establishment of the kindliest 
and friendliest feelings between the black and 


white races. We have more in common than 
separates us.” 


Booker T. Washington spoke on the 
same platform, and expressed his firm 
belief in the higher, as well as the indus- 
trial, education of the negro. 


a 


Secretary of State Root tells the 
American public that, whatever the 
wrongs inflicted upon the people by the 
Kongo Free State—which is not a free 
state in any sense, but which belongs 
personally to the King of Belgium—the 
United States Government has no such 
relations-to it as give it any special right 
to interfere. That right does belong to 
other Powers. To be sure, we recog- 
nized the Kongo Free State, and we do 
have treaty rights as to destroying the 
slave trade, but that is all. That is the 
way we had understood it, and, accord- 
ingly, we have not been among those 
who urged American intervention. A 
committee met in this city some months 
ago and made careful investigation at 
Washington, and reached this conclu- 
sion. We have only the common right 
to call attention to evils commonly re- 
ported, as we have in the case of the 
murder of Jews in Russia. 

a 

What Germany did some years ago 
France is now likely to do in the way of 
old age insurance. A bill has passed the 
French Chamber of Deputies to this 
effect almost unanimously. The employ- 
er, the employee and the Government 
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unite in creating the fund from which 
the workingman receives a pension after 
reaching the age of 65. The current 
moves in that direction, and the tide will 
reach us one of these days. But there are 
other steps first, especially in parcels post, 
and postal banks, and municipal and 
State ownership, in which we lag behind. 


& 


The ridiculous expense and display of 
funerals was very admirably rebuked in 
the funeral last Monday, in Chicago, of 
Father van de Laar. He had long op- 
posed the extravagance of his people, 
and provided that his funeral should not 
waste their money. The funeral pro- 
cession was composed of street cars, and 
two thousand people followed in cars the 
car which was used as a hearse, and paid 
five cents apiece. The example is a good 
one for other people. 


wt 


The Mrs. Morris incident will be al- 
lowed to pass into oblivion. The answer 
given out by the President to Mr. Mor- 
ris’s letter shows that the case has been 
carefully investigated, and it seems that 
no more force was used to remove her 
than was necessary. The letter from her 
brother, Congressman Hull, of April 23d, 
1902, asking for his removal from office, 
creates a very strong impression against 
Mr. Morris. 

a 


The testimony already given tells of 
enormous political collections made in 
Cincinnati by Boss George B. Cox. We 
trust that the legislative committee will 
go to the bottom of the matter, no matter 
where it leads. It is evident that the 
banks were heavily bled, or, we may say, 
blackmailed. It is a merry year for in- 
vestigations, and no suspicious town 
should be overlooked. 


od 


The temperance movement grows in 
Europe as well as in this country. There 
have been so many accidents the past 
year on the railroads in Alsace-Lorraine 
that an order has been issued, forbidding 
any employee to touch alcoholic liquors 
during the hours of service. The rule is 
not quite so strict as it is on some of our 
American railroads. 














Insurance 


The Mutual’s Affairs 


THE resignation of Stuyvesant Fish as 
a member of the Mutual Life’s self-inves- 
tigating committee, as reported last week, 
has been followed by the resignation of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt from the Mutual’s 
directorate. Rumors of other resigna- 
tions to follow are current. It is con- 
sidered unlikely in banking circles that 
the use of the Astor holdings in Illinois 
Central Railroad will be permitted in any 
attempt that may be made to punish 
Stuyvesant Fish. Meanwhile the seem- 
ingly changed attitude of those in pres- 
ent control of the Mutual, notwithstand- 
ing denials, appears to point toward 
something very much like hostility toward 
the Truesdale Committee, now consisting 
of William H. Truesdale and John W. 
Auchincloss. Progress in the Mutual’s 
house cleaning department is now sadly 
halting, and even the eminent counsel 
that once represented this great company 
has resigned office without any success- 
ors having as yet been chosen. It appears 
to us that the Mutual ought to court the 
fullest publicity, in order to re-establish 
confidence on the part of the insuring 
world. 

as 
More New York Life Insurance 
Activities 

THE very air seems filled with revela- 
tions regarding transactions of various 
life insurance companies that never were 
contemplated by the law under which 
they are supposed to do business. The 
New York Life, which was recently 
charged with furnishing the capital for the 
exploitation of Nicaraguan gold mines, 
has now to meet a far more serious at- 
tack upon some of its transactions. Ac- 
cording to. the report of the Insurance 
Commissioners of the States of Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Minnesota, first published in the World, 
this company admits loaning $5,000,000 
in bonds of the State of Massachusetts 
to the First National Bank, of this city, 
to enable it to obtain a large amount of 
Government deposits. The bonds so 
loaned continued to stand registered in 
the name of the New York Life, to whom 


the interest was paid without interrup- 
tion. A loan of $700,000, the exact 
nature of which does not yet ap- 
pear, was also made by the New 
York Life to the Central National 
Bank, of New York city. Of payments 
aggregating $1,915,123 for legislative 
purposes only $7,466 has been accounted 
for. A $500,000 loan made to E. H. 
Harriman was liquidated without the 
payment of interest charges, and the 
company knew nothing of this fact until 
the attention of its officers was called to it 
by the examiners employed by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and the deferred in- 
terest charges, amounting to $6,250, were 
paid about a year after the amount be- 
came due and payable. United States 
Senator William A. Clark appears as a 
borrower from the New York Life. Ac- 
cording to the Commissioners’ report, no 
collateral was obtained by the New York 
Life from the Senator for this loan. A 
transaction to which Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. were parties presented some points of 
irregularity. A frequent practice ob- 
tained of loaning on collateral to the offi- 
cers of other insurance companies at rates 
much under the market. These loans 
were paid on or about the last of the 
year, and were renewed with astonishing 
frequency during the first week in Janu- 
ary. No evidence of such loans conse- 
quently appeared in the annual state- 
ments of the New York Life. The whole 
report is filled with transactions by no 
means conservative, many of which were 
not brought out by the Armstrong com- 
mittee. ; 
oe 

The London Times, in its financial 
leader, on February 10, sharply criticised 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
The Thunderer takes exception to 
Messrs. Claflin, Straus and Mackay as 
proxies, because of the connection of 
these gentlemen with the company prior 
to the irregularities in management, 
which were so startlingly revealed by the 
Armstrong investigation, so ably con- 
ducted by Mr. Hughes. It says: 

“One would have thought that the board, 
anxious to retain the confidence of policyhold- 
ers, would have nominated as proxies gentle- 


men who had no previous connection with the 
company except as policyholders.” 
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Trust Company Reserves 


ALTHO the representatives of the trust 
companies and those of the banks were 
unable to reach an agreement as to trust 
company reserves, at the conference re- 
cently held in this city, we are glad to see 
that a settlement of this question will in 
all probability soon be made by legisla- 
tion to which neither party will offer 
persistent objection. The bill introduced 
at Albany some weeks ago required trust 
companies in this city to maintain a cash 
reserve of 15 per cent., half of which 
must be in the vault. It appeared at the 
conference that the trust companies were 
willing to accept the compromise sug- 
gested by Senator Stevens, chairman of 
the Senate Banking Committee, which 
was that 5 per cent. should be vault cash, 
5 per cent. cash deposited in other insti- 
tutions, and 5 per cent. cash invested in 
securities of the class in which the com- 
panies may invest their capital. For 
companies in other parts of the State, the 
total was to be 10 per cent., of which 3 
per cent. should be vault cash. . The 
banks were unwilling, however, that the 
vault cash in the city should be less than 
6 per cent. 

It is now understood that a bill em- 
bodying the substance of this suggestion 
will be introduced, supported by the two 
legislative committees and passed. The 
requirement will be 5 per cent. vault cash, 
5 per cent. in cash deposited in approved 
reserve banks, and 5 per cent. in Govern- 
ment or New York State bonds, with the 
reduction above noted for companies out- 
side of the city. This the companies have 
virtually accepted, and the bank commit- 
tee, while withholding complete approval, 
will not oppose the bill. As the average 
vault cash reserve of the companies in 
this city in November last was less than 
2 per cent., the proposed bill provides for 
a considerable increase. We hope that 
the projected legislation will lead to a 
return of the companies to the Clearing 
House Association. 


National Biscuit: Company 


Tue National Biscuit Company re- 
ports sales and profits, year by year, since 
its organization, to January 31st last, as 
follows : 
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Financial 


Sales. Profits. 
Ss on hares $34,051,279.84 $3,202,143. 10 
rr ee 35,051,808 .84 3,302,155 .00 
Me Siege soo 30,439,160.00 3,318,355. 19 
PR 65.4 etccn 38,025,134.78 ry Mee 
ARR? 40,221,923 .08 3,689,338.00 
Br xeiee eee 40,532,114.59 3,700,515 .62 
Wacken cee 41,040,495. 3,731,927 .80 
MOR ie ccese: 39,702,566. 44 3,822,338.02 


The officers of the company are: A. 
W. Green, president; J. D. Richardson, 
first vice president; F. M. Peters, second 
vice president, and F. E. Bugbee, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


.... Lhe net increase of the number of 
national banks in January was thirty- 
seven. At the end of the month the 
whole number was 5,945, with an author- 
ized capital of $822,022,000, against 
3,617 on March 14, 1900 (the date of the 
new law), with an authorized capital of 
$616,308,000. Circulation has increased 
from $254,402,000 to $543,230,000. 


....Breckinridge Jones,. vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, in place of Julius S. Walsh, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 
John D. Davis and Samuel E. Hoffman 
are the vice presidents, and James E. 
Brock the secretary. The capital, sur- 
plus and profits are $8,400,000. 


...+ The Lawyers’ Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, of which Edwin W. 
Coggeshall is president and general man- 
ager, in its annual statement for the year 
ended December 30, 1905, shows total 
assets $20,213,380. The capital stock is 
$4,000,000 and the surplus and undivided 
profits nearly $6,000,000. The mortgage 
business of the company last year aggre- 
gated nearly $50,000,000. 


...- William L. Moyer, formerly presi- 
dent of the International and of the 
National Shoe & Leather Bank, was 
recently elected president of the Mechan- 
ics & Traders’ Bank. Mr. Moyer’s bank- 
ing experience in the West as well as in 
New York eminently qualifies him for 
the presidency of the Mechanics & Trad- 
ers’ Bank. The capital of the Mechanics 
& Traders’ is $700,000, its surplus is 
$350,000, and its total resources are 
$5,275,271. The bank was organized in 
1830. 
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& Silver of High Degree ) 





No apologies need be made for silver-plate that bears the stamp “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
The owner of such spoons, forks, knives, etc., is proud of the brand that is stamped 


on them, because it is the recognized standard of quality. Everybody knows 


“147 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


It was on the tables of your grandparents, known as best then, as it is to-day. 

The beauty of the various patterns and designs speaks for itself. Lead- 
ing dealers carry complete lines. A good way to make selections easy is 
to send for our mew catalogue “Q-79” showing the best designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK (Tnternatio:.al Silver Co., Successor) CHICAGO 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
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on deposits subject to withdrawal without notice 


at any time. 


on deposits not withdrawable for two years. 
Security is absolute. First Mortgages on im- 

proved real estate, deposited as required by law, 

with one of the strongest trust companies of this 

city. There could be nothing sounder or better. 
Are your savings earning that much ? 


Write today for the booklet. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 


In Business Eleven Years 


1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





HORSFORD’S 


HARDY PLANTS 
AND FLOWER SEEDS 


have a reputation of their own. If you want plants that will last 
from year to year, get them from a hardy climate like Vermont. 
New catalogue for 1906 offers all the most ee gt — for the 
decoration of summer homes, without confusing 
with the names of so many plants of doubtful ~ 4d and dura- 
— = It includes herbaceous plants, wild flowers and ferns, 
hrubs, trees, vines, bulbs, etc., for wet or dry ground, sun or 
chade, ‘and ali for outdoor culture. Ask for it 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD, 


Charlotte, Vermont 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City. 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 
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THE NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT AND 
SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 

The National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers was organized and-incorporated May 24th, 1904. 
Its membership was made up of a number of the leading 
manufacturers and builders of motors’ and boats. Other 
members of the ————- are engaged in the making 
of accessories. The Association has already accom- 
plished much although its life has been brief, and its 
outlook for the future is vere bright. Something has 

don: to protect its members against unscrupulous 
and doubtful. agents, buyers, etc. Unjust legislation 
has. had consideration and opposition arranged that 
been exceedingly beneficia! to those interested. uestion- 
able advertising schemes have been frowned upon and 
new. and improved methods in construction have been 
fostered and encouraged. One very -important service 
rendered by the Association has been the inaugurating 
of an Annual National Exhibition. The public has thus 
been given every opportunity for areas better ac- 
uainted with the complete motor boat, and for the care- 

1 study and peuperines of the leading makes. of motors 
and designs of hulls, all under one roof, as well as the 
examination of sportsmen’s goods generally. 

The constantly increasing number of admirable motor 
boats and other objects entering into the sportsman’s out- 
fit makes the detailed mention of all of these things im- 

ssible. As one notable exhibit, we speak of the Racine 

ow Boats, which have been before the public for twenty- 
two years, and have beccme famous for their excellence 
of design, model, construction and finish. The output 
ranges from ten to twelve boats per day, or 3,000 to 3,500 

© year, which is indicative of the popularity of ‘the 

acine boats. Among the special products of this fac- 
tory are the Princess, the Lady Gertrude, the St. Law- 
rence skiff,:a sixteen-foot special canvas canoe, and the 
Canadian Paddler. The Racine also makes club barges 
and gigs. 

The Mullins Pressed Steel Boats, which are smooth 
skinned, have few joints. They are built in plates 
like torpedo boats. These boats, being light and buoyant, 
run. with great ease arid exceeding smoothness. The 
Mullins boats do not waterlog, they do’ not dry out, they 
do not leak and, best of all, they do not sink. A safe 
boat .is the desideratum in boats and the Mullins creation 
is strong in this regard 

The Stamford Motor Company, which makes a specialty 
of Marine Gasoline Engines, had a notable showing. 
All of their products are highly perfected in design, 
and the manufacturers arantee every part used in 
their construction. The Sneckner Motor is one of their 
specialties, and application of it is made to boats, 
launches, yacht tenders and other small craft. A sea- 
worthy boat is the 35-foot Cabin launch, made by the 
Stamford Company. As a private, coastwise excursion 
_— these boats aré coming into increasing popular 
avor. 

The products of the Gas Engine and Power Company 
and Charles L. Seabury & Co., consolidated, which are 
in the way of yachts and launches, or vower equipment 
for the same are full of interest. The concern has 
been engaged in designing and building hulls and ma- 

rine machinery for over sweaty years, and during the 
- last two decades their products have gone to all parts of 
the world. They build steam yachts and launches in 
great variety, in all of which a high standard of ex- 
cellence is maintained. The company’s output likewise 
includes torpedo boats, gunboats, tugs and lighters, house 
boats, high speed and cruising yachts in many styles. 

The exhibit of the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, 
which was noteworthy in the extreme has a large show- 
ing of photographs made by this railroad. hey were 
striking, as showing the various points reached by it 
and the wide horizon boundary of the sports to which 
this road is a carrying company. The descriptive booklet 
issued by the road and entitled, “In the Maine Woods,” 
is replete with much that will touch the sportsman’s heart 
and quicken it to a degree. The Maine Woods are ro- 
mantic. They are stocked with big and little game. They 
constitute the habitat of numerous birds and many fishes. 
They are full of camping possibilities. Some sportsmen 
have thought that the poet had the Maine Woods in mind 
when he wrote so eloquently: 

Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumors of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war 
Might never reach me more. 

When one sees something of the charm of the Maine 
Woods as set forth in such an exhibit as that made by the 
B. & A. R. R. it is hard to hold back from going to 
Maine and some of its many resorts where hunting and 


you on. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
According to the fifty-eighth annual state- 
ment of the Penn Mutual Life ‘Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, the gross assets of 
the company are $76,344,512, which is a gain of 
$7,423,133 over last: year’s figures. The total 
surplus has been increased from $8,960,620 to 
$10,081,370. It is interesting to note that: the 
total paid to policyholders during the year in 
death claims; matured endowments, annuities, 
etc., was $7,330,923. In the disbursements the 
amount paid for commissions, salaries, legal 
expenses, printing, taxes and other expenses 
are itemized so that a policyholder reading the 
statement can easily understand the consérva- 
tive methods of the company. Particular atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that twenty-seven 
and one-quarter millions of dollars are invested 
in mortgages and ground rents, of which the 
valuation is nearly sixty-nine million dollars. 
The remainder of the seventy-six millions of 
assets are invested, in our opinion, with 
equal care. The new business of the Penn 
Mutual for the year reached $86,719,800. The 
insurance outstanding at the close of business 
at the end of 1905 was $377,438,264. The of- 
ficers of the company are as follows: *Harry 
F. West, President ;George K. Johnson,: Vice- 
President; Lincoln K. Passmore, Second Vice- 
President, and William H. Kingsley, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIM- 
ITED), OF LONDON — UNITED 
STATES BRANCH. 

The Atlas Assurance Company (Limited), of 
London, in its statement of condition of the 
United States Branch, shows assets in the 
United States of $1,949,431, with liabilities of 
$1,147,790, and a consequent surplus to policy- 
holders of $801.632. Hall &Henshaw are the 
agents, at 35 Pine street, and the trustees of 
the United States Branch are R. J. Cross, 
John Kean and Henry S. Redmond. Frank 
Lock is the manager. 


7ZTNA INDEMNITY COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

The AZtna Indemnity Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., of which Arthur P. Heinze is President 
and Beekman Hunt is Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, makes a specialty of fidelity and 
surety bonds, also burglary and plate glass in- 
surance. The cash capital of the company is 
$500,000 and the net surplus $230,325, making 
the surplus to policyholders $730,325. The 
total assets are $1,195,563. 


ARMENIA INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

The thirty-fourth annual statement of the 
Armenia Insurance Company shows total as- 
sets of $331,768. The capital stock is $200,000. 
The reserves for reinsurance and unpaid losses 
are $106,483, leaving a net surplus of $25,285. 
The officers of the company are: Robert Dick- 
son, President; R. H. Marshall, Secretary, and 
R. D. Tweedale, Assistant Secretary. 
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| EVERYTHING for 
the well appointed table 


should be washed with 


Pearline 


The Choicer the article 
the Greater the need of 
| PEARLINE’S Gentle, 
Harmless, yet Effective 
way of washing. 
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HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPEC- 
TION AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., in its 
thirty-ninth annual statemént, shows total as- 
sets of $3,688,147, which is a gain of $275,602 
over last year’s figures. The company’s net sur- 
plus over all liabilities rose from $1,010,367 
last year to $1,261,460 this year, which is an 
improvement of $251,003. 92,038 boilers were 
insured by the Hartford last year. The net 
premiums received during 1905 for steam 
boiler insurance’ was $1,272,473. The officers 
of the company are: L. B. Brainerd, President 
and Treasurer; F. B. Allen, Vice-President; 
J. B. Pierce, Secretary, and L. F. Middlebrook, 
Assistant Secretary. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


For thirty-three years the Elkhart Carriage and Har- 
ness Manufacturing Company have been engaged in the 
manufacture of carriages and harness, and have been ad- 
vertising for a period of over thirty-two years. Their 
catalog for 1906, showing an extensive line of carriages 
and harness, is well worth the attention of anyone in- 
terested in this line. They have built up a very large 
business by their continuous effort to give their custom- 
ers the best quality and workmanship for the price asked. 
We recommend to our readers the Elkhart Carriage and 
Harness Manufacturing Company as a most reliable con- 
cern. Their catalog will sent upon request, by 
addressing the Elkhart Carriage and i 
turing Company, Elkhart, Ind. 


arness Manufac- 


If you want to take a Southern trip this spring, or to 
Ravens during the summer, we suggest writing to Thos. H. 
Hendrickson, 314 Washington street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Hendrickson is getting up a few select parties which will 
afford their members all the pleasures and comforts of 
travel without the incidental bother of making the neces- 
sary arrangements, and at much less expense than an inde- 
pendent trip. 





Mitchell Mining Co., 1 per cent., payable 
March roth. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul R’way (Preferred), 
$3.50 per share, payable April roth. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul R’way (Common), 
$3.50 per share, payable April roth. 

Iowa Cent. R’way (1st and Refunding 4s), 
Coupons, payable March Ist. 
_ Minn. & St. Louis R. R. (1st and Refund- 
ing 4s), Coupons, payable March Ist. 

Chicago Grt. Western R’way (Preferred 
Stock A), $2.50 per share, payable April rst. 

Amer. Chicle Co. (Common), 1 per cent., 
payable March 20th. 














Easier « « 
Memorials 


In Wood, Metal, Stone, 
Marble, Mosaic, Glass, 
Embroidery, Etc. 


Send for handbook and visit 
New Warerooms and Studwos 


23, 25,27 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Seeds 2URFEE 


cost a little more,—but are worth much more! 
Planters every where are invited to send for the 
NEW THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY EDITION of 


BURPEE’S 
1906 Farm Annual 


Long known as “The Leading American Seed 
Catalogue,”’—this is now brighter and better 
than ever before. An elegant book of 168 pages, 
it tells the plain truth about the 


Best Seeds That Grow ! 


The illustrations are from photographs and 
the colored plates painted from nature. It 
offers most valuable EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES, 
which cannot be had pte gn mony si | 
“A New Floral Wonder” raised by our frien 
LUTHER BURBANK. 


TO ALL WHO IN- 

Free TEND TO PLANT 
PEE’S SEEDS / 

Others w sale want a handsome 

book (out of curiosity ?) will aes 

remit ten cents, which is than 

cost per copy tu us. Write to-day! 

(a postal card will do)—but de not 

delay! Name this Magazine, and 

address 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 





Do Your Own 
Cardening 


IRON AGE x. 


‘or the amount and variet — work — | 

Sen om oma mere cut illustrates the No. 6 Tool which wi 
open the ground and plant and cover the seed in hilis or 
drills at a singleoperation. Can be converted in a moment 
ntoa nd that will rake, plow, hoe or 
cult: “ome all with one pair of handles. 
Our New Iron Book describes 
the full line of Iron Age Imple- 
ments and labor saving _— 

tools. Frecon appli 


BATEMAN 
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Two Grand Prizes St. Louis Exposition. 
9 





Failure to secure a copy of our 
1906 Catalogue makes an appreciat.on 
of its merits and artistic excellence 
Impossible. No garden annual 
published can in any way compare with 
this—our 105th successive annual edition. 
Mailed FREE on application 
Send for it NOW 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


36 Cortlandt St., New York 
Established 1802 














PAGKAGES 
) MILLION crn 


Martha Washington 
Collection 


40 ‘hy 10s. 


i rope, 
ine follo llowil aa 
win, 

PREE: One 
Lily (as a ibove). 
1 Freesias, 1 
1 Gladiolus. 
All of the above 
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MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 














Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from "disagreeable taste and 
odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does oy: cling 
to the palate, and never “re 

It is made and bottled b er “Moller 
at his own factory at the orway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 


Not sold in bulk you gocetve the 
the genuine when you —* 
fiat, oval bottle bearing the 
Schieffelin & Company, ‘in Pat 
SOLE AGENTS 
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HAIR 


Our Guarantee 
Backed 
By The Bank. 
We will send you by prepaid 


express, an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, to use sixty days, and if 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair within 
this time to convince you that 
this method is effective, 
simply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, and they 
will return the price of the Cap to you. - 

The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even one 
application produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, which 
denotes the presence of new life in the scalp and which 
cannot be obtained by any other means. Where the life 
principle has not become extinct, this method of stimulation 
will usually develop a growth of hair about an inch in 
length, within the trial period. 

A series of letters from a number of people, giving their 
experience with the Evans Vacuum Cap, a rs in this 
month’s “ Metropolitan” and “ Everybody's” magazine, 
and we will send copy of these letters, together with an 
illustrated book, to anyone interested. 

We have no agents or traveling representatives. A\ll 
orders for our invention come through the Jefferson Bank 
and each customer is protected by guarantee issued by the 
Bank. For further information address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., “gr Usiis. Mo. 

















Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 

which describes the profit- 

able combinations of Egg, 

Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 
wjoee a for and 
when & 


and the costs of production. 
Ihave hel thousands to make money yu 


Send for my complete literatare. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
4533 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














A NECESSARY EVIL 


Experience of a Minister Who Tried To 
Think That of Coffee. 


“A descendant of the Danes, a nation of coffee drink- 
ers, I used coffee freely till I was 20 years old,” writes 
a clergyman from Iowa. “At that time I was a student 
at a Biblical Institute, and suddenly became aware of 
the fact that my nerves had become demoralized, my brain 
dull and sluggish and that insomnia was fastening its 
hold upon me. 

“I was loath to believe that these things came from the 
coffee I was drinking, but at last was forced ‘to that 
conclusion, and quit it. 

“I was so accustomed to a hot table beverage and felt 
the need of it so much, that after abstaining from coffee 
for a time and recovering my health, I went back to it. 
I did this several times, but always with disastrous re- 
sults. I had about made up my mind that coffee was a 
necessary evil. : 

“About this time a friend told me that I would find 
Postum Food Coffee very fine and in many respects away 
ahead of coffee. So I bought some and, making it very 
carefully according to the directions, we were delighted to 
find that he had not exaggerated in the least. From that 
day to this we have liked it better than the old kind of 
coffee or anything else in the way of a table drink. 

“Its use gave me, in a very short time, an increase in 
strength, clearness of brain and steadiness of nerves; 
and sleep, restful and restoring, came back to me. 

“I am thankful that we heard of Postum, and shall be 
glad ‘to testify at any time to the good it has done me.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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Ea for ease and beauty stands the 
Studebaker ideal. Never have vehicles pre- 
sented such comfort for the body, and such 
charm for the eye as those which come from 
this maker. Yet above even these qualities, 
there is one which is as the keystone of the 
Studebaker reputation — perfect __ reliability, 
@ Studebaker harness and accessories are 
typical of the vehicles. 











Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


New York City, Broadway and 7th Ave., at 48th St. Chicago, I'l., 378-388 
W. Kansas City, Mo., 810-8]4 Walnut St. San Franci 

e., 330-336 East Morriscn 

it Lake City, Utah, 157- 


St. 
159 





Local Agencies Everywhere 
Factory and Executive Offices: SOUTH BEND, IND. 


























The Bay State Nurseries 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Many of the LARGEST ESTATES in AMERICA are buy- 
ing their TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES and HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIAL plants direct from our nurseries. We are grow- 
ers WE HAVE NO AGENTS. Our specialty is High 
Grade Stock at Reasonable Rates 


Upon request, we will mail you one of the best Illustrated 
Nursery Books published. . . . . . Whoateto day. 














Send Me 8&8 cents Just \) 940 


and names of two flower loving friends. I 

ie will start you with 4 packets of pure, fresh a 
- seed one urtiums — 20 kinds; 
yal Show Pansies—100 colors; Sweet beat. We are the larg- 

* Peas—40 varieties; Asters—all kinds. est manufacturers of re 


er 
" FREE—“Floral Culture,” and 14th boats, canoes, and dinghys in the world. 
Annual Catalogue, with big list of rare DETROIT BOAT CO., 1304 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich 
seed bargains; also my offer of $100 cash Members Natl. Assn. Boat and Eng. Migrs. 
=, prizes for pictures of best lawns and 


yards sown with the famous Lippincott CURED 
seeds. Write TODAY before you forget. PA I EN ] sen dg from 





NS ’ 
a fac rs. 
Pioneer Seedswoman MISS CG. H. LIPPIN eS Seow uret Book 
siucoees 436 10th St., S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SHEPHERD & PARKER, 862 F St., Washington, D. 0. 
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_ e SHE Landaulet and other Studebaker 
automobiles, electric and gasoline, are 
models of mechanical simplicity. and 
eficiency. @ Lightness, speed and beauty 
they have, but never at the expense of safety 
and durability. € While every feature of 
them is of the latest type, nothing is experi- 
mental. They embody only the most recent 
patent devices that have been proved worthy. 
Above all things, they are common-sense cars, 
built to add to their owner’s pleasure and 
comfort, and to the fame of Studebaker. 








Studebaker Automobile Company 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Member Association of 


Licensed Automobile Manufacturers Agencies in all Principal Cities 











ifacturers. 
ors ‘Hand Book 


ton, D. 0. 





The Best and Hardiest 
RHODODENDRONS 


Are our true native 
species, 
CATAWBIENSE and 
MAXIMUM 
Of the High Carolina 


Mountains. 





Grown by igh- 
lands Nursery 
at 3,800 ft. ele- 
vation. Single 
plants or car lots. 
A unique catalog of 


Native Plants, beautz- 
fully tllustrated, free. 


Azaicas, Andromedas, and Rare Flowering Plants. 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner. 
SALEM, MASS. 


“SURE KILL.” 


Now is the time to save your 


Orchards, Trees and Shrubs 


FROM 


San Jose Scale 


More damage has been done by this 
Scale than any other disease ever 
known, but if promptly and properly 
treated this scale can be destroyed by 
THOMPSON SURE KILL. 
1 Gallon $1.25 5 Gallon Cans $1.00 Gal 
DORAL SS 


SIEBRECHT @ SON, 


425 Sth Ave.,N.Y. New Rochelle, N. Y, 
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W. H. MOORE'S 
CLUBBING OFFICE 


BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 


The periodicals in these offers may be sent to one or 
different addresses. If you only want one or two 
periodicals, join with your friends and divide the cost 
of the club. The 


Subscriptions ma be titer New « Renewals 


1 My Price If you will send me THREE orders 
Ladies’ Home Journa oe 50 for ANY combinations, except for 

Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday 
Saturday Evening Post <- - $2. Evening Post, you may have, FREE, as your pre- 
mium, a yearly subscription to ANY riodical men- 
ened in CLASS “a” low. Your OWN club and 


© other clubs make the THREE orders. Special 
ptognntons se Cutnd -00 cash commission quoted to agents on CLUBS. 
- - . 


Country Lifein America = 3. Ladies’. Home Journal FREE! 


Walle ateasend fo O1E0 Feb, tot If ill send three (3) orders for th bi 

: you will send me three ) orders for the combi- 

Regular Price $8. nation Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post 

at $2.50 each you may have Free as your premium a 

pearty, subscription to the Ladies’ me Journal or 
turday Evening Post. 



































Independent - - - - : 
Review of Reviews - - 
Woman's Home Companion 1. 
Cosmopolitan - - - . Boy : ie of 


Any Class A magazine may be sub- American Inventor 7 these 
stituted for Woman's Home Comp. , ° 


Regular Price .00 | Children’s Magazi , 
litan ‘ $ 1 50 











Independent - - - - 00 } Garden Magazine . 
Review of Reviews - - 3. phy 00 | sited below 


Success or Cosmopolitan 
Any Class A magazine may be sub- Femdeogarsen — 


stituted. ) 
Regular Price 








Independent - - - 
Review of Reviews - 


Good puschoagten or House Beauti- 

set aguaine may be sub- 

stituted for Woman's Home Comp. 
Regular Price 











00 
of- 
ad —— —— | ne Compan- 
Independent et CSAS . = or ousekeeping or House 
autiful or Sunset Ma: a 
Modern Priscilla- - - ; as Class A Magazines. 2 hacen, 
Home Needlework - - 


McCall's Magazine may be substi- CLASS B 
tuted for 10 cents extra. 


Ainsl 
Regular Pri . y 
eguiar ce J 4 

















( 
Independent - - - - Noe 
Pictorial Review- - - 1. Lippincott's ‘Magasine 


Modern Priscilla- - « 





Regular Price 
I will duplicate any Club Offer advertised by any Agency or Publisher 





REFERENGES : CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York; FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Brockport, W. Y., and ALL PUBLISHERS 
REMIT BY PERSONAL CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER 


Address all orders to WwW. H. MOORE, 
No. 63 Moore Building 23 BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


ti DON’T FORGET to ask for our larde 64-pade Catalogue. cont‘ning all Club Offers. It’s Free 
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THE as HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1906 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE MI‘ RKET VALUE 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $1,180,287 05 
Real Estate 1,543,892 06 
i 1,960,000 00 
State and City Bonds 3,427,550 00 
Railroad Bonds 2,773,180 00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 394,500 00 
Railroad Stocks 7:953,725 00 
511,000 00 
391,750 00 
Bond and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate 109,500 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 993,668 77 


$21,239,052 88 








LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other claims 837,503 46 
Reserve for Taxes and other contingencies 300,000 00 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital.... 8,720,501 34 


$21,239,052 88 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - - $11,720,501.34 











DIRECTORS: 


LEVI P. MORTON, HENRY F. NOYES, CORD MEYER, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, : " LEVI ©. WEIR. 
OHN H. WASHBURN, INT O 


JOHN H. FLAGLER, 
ELBRIRGE G. SNOW, ANUEL H. A. CORREA, 


AM EMM ° 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JOHN OLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. STYLES. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERIC C, BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary 


New York, January 9, 1906 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
; THE JEFFERSON BANK 
at the close of business on the 20th day of February, 
1906: 


RESOURCES. 


on™ ane discounts, less due from Di- 


Overdrafts 
from companies, 
bankers and brokers.. $411,578 67 
approved reserve . 
90,078 57 


Banking house 
Mortgages owned ......-.e-eeeeeeeeeres cove 
_ and bonds 


tional banks 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges $181,621 32 
Other items carried as cash. 56,841 16 
—— 238,462 48 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures 14,932 37 
$4,931,202 57 


$400,000 00 
300,000 00 


135,244 51 
3,649,529 54 


128 52 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 

Due depositors 

Due trust companies, banks, bankers 
brokers 

Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 

Bills rediscounted, as per schedule 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

HERMAN BROESEL, President, and W. H. DEVLIN, 
Cashier, of the Jefferson Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 103 Canal Street, in the City of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying 
the same, is.true and correct in all respects, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, and they further say that 
the usual business of said bank has been transacted at 
the location required by the ry & law (Chap. 689, Laws 
of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 
20th day of February, 1906, as the day on which such 
report shall be made. 

gg BROESEL, President. 
. H. DEVLIN, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and x, to by both deponents, the 
26th day of’ February, 1906, — me. 

(Seal of Notary.) AURICE COHEN, 

Notary Public, New York County. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga VichySpring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, New York 





Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF TH 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 20th day of February, 
1 


$274,420 71 


18,910,800 72 
baa 1 345 45 
164,724 : 


Bonds and mortgages. 

Amount of stock and bond. investments. (mar- 
ket value $19,318,420.36) book value.... 

Amount loaned on collaterals. . 

mr —_ including bills purchased...... 
eal es 
Banking a berg} “ 
Other real estate......... 90% 1,020,864 83 


Cash on deposit in banks or other wae 
7,001,352 14 
a ge oa°767 15 


Ts 1 


tional banks 
Accrued - interest on books at date of this 
report as an asset 


eeeeee 


8,480 00 


ET Sy Teer TT yr 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid pa in cash.. 

Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
and taxes paid) 

(*Surplus on market value, $15,376,292.65; 
surplus after ones and crediting ac- 
ecrued interest $15,376. 65) 

Deposits subject = check (except as stated 
below), not preferred 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred). 

Amount due trust companies 

Amount due banks and bankers 

Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due savings banks 
Due as executor, administra- 
tor, guardian, receiver, trus- 
tee, committee or depositary 2,042,880 16 


Other liabilities not included 
under any of the above 
heads, viz. 

Certified checks 

Reserved 

Accrued interest 

books at date of this re- 
port as a liability 


2,319,066 72 


1,730,171 78 


'o . $84,150,607 36 
- *Surplus includes undivided profits. 

Amount of investment legal for savings banks, or per- 
mitted in and by the respective instruments or words creat- 
ing or defining the trusts, and held as executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, receiver, trustee, committee, or as deposi- 
b= at moneys deposited on order of the court, $25,618,- 

Amount of debts guaranteed and liability thereon at 
date of this. report, none. 

co —_ of deposits on which interest is paid, 
— 699.91; average rate of interest paid thereon, 


~— of New York, County of New York 
N. WALLACE, President, and GEORGE BERTINE, 
mS of Central Trust Co. of New York, located and 
doing business at No. 54 Wall Street, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says the foregoing report, with the schedules accompany- 
ing the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say 
that the usual business of said trust company has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
nating the 20th day of February, 1906, as the day as of 
which such report shall be made. 
J. x WALLACE, President. 
GEORGE BERTINE, Secretary 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, Tine 
26th day of February, 1906, before me. 
(Seal of Notary.) CHAS. CLYDE WA 
Notary a No. 
New York ate, 


Photo Electratyoe Eneraring Co. 


DESIGNERS and .’. 

“. ENGRAVERS 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 
BUILDING NEW YORK 

Telephone, 1704 Joha 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
* the close of business on the 20th day of February, 
1906: 


RBDSOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- ~ 


rectors 
Liability of directors as makers... aoatie 
Overdraft 
Due = trust “companies, 

an 
Banking house and ‘Tot widcetaesenes eecevcees 
|e and bonds. 
Speci 
U. 5 *\egai “tender notes and notes of national 


“e “? elle 


Cash” item wand. che 
ar pA wt A for the next day’s ex- 
‘8,387 36 
"187,922 38 


other : home carried as “cash. . 
25,116,309 74 


$57,563,658 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital oe paid in, in cash............. - $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fun 8,750,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
117,693 84 


bankers and 

+++ 11,507,774 24 

ngs bank «ese. 8,653,782 15 
Amount due not included under any of the 

above he 


ads, viz.; 
Unpaid MIE, ooo cisco. Scusie tects 1,940 00 


© 563,658 47 
State of New roe. County of New York, 

WILLIAM H. RKINS, President, and  W ALTE ER M. 
BENNET, Ricliior of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in the 
City of New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official — received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, pe the 20th <7 of February, 1906, as the 
day on which su seperti Il be made. 

LLIAM H. PER RKINS, President. 
ALT ER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally inter and eens “to A both deponents, the 

23d day of February, 1906, before 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 
(Seal of Notary.) Notary Public. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
WEST SIDE BANK 
a the close of business on the 20th day of February, 
Li $ 


RESOURCES. 

a * bd Gapeente, less due from di- 
$2,545,983 86 
Liability. of "directors as makers..... een 117,850 00 
Overdrafts 256 57 
Due from trust companies, banks, 

bankers and broke $168,925 01 
Due from approved venerve agents 12,000 00 


Real estate ......ccveccccceecs vemeenes aeens 
Mortgages owned ‘ 
} some ng one poe 


can items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash.. 


ap epeaN 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fun 
Undivided 
taxes pai 
Due depositors 
Due_ trust <eeee, banks, bankers and 
brokers . 
Preferred deposits, 
Due savin anks 
Due building aa loan associa- 
tions .. 


4,753,313 57 
6,851 91 
$113,661 42 
4,939 50— 118,600 92 


a 848,568 19 
State of New York, County of New York, 

Christian F. Tietjen, President, and Waiter’ ‘Westervelt, 
Cashier, of WEST SIDE BANK, a bank located and doing 
business at Nos. 485 and 487 ighth avenue, in the city 
of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief; and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been transacted 
at the location required by the banki law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
ing the 20th day of February, 1906, as the day on which 
such report shall be made. 

CHRISTIAN F, TIETJEN, President. 
WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
23d day of February, 1906, before me 

(Seal of Notary.) NATHANIEL MILLS, JR., 

Public Kings Co. 
Certifieate “tiled in New York Co. 








DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 
New York, February 26th, 1906. 


CHICAGO, MELW AUERE @ ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPAN 
Beet Street, New York, Feb. 2ist, 1906. 
Notice is hereby given that there has been declared a dividend 
of three dollars ~ A fifty cents per share on the preferred stock, 
and a dividend of three dollars and fifty cents per share on the 
stock of this Compan;, to stockholders of record at 3 





A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the C 
Stock of this Company has this day been declaréd payable 
March 20th next to all Common Stockholders of record at 
8 P. M. on Wednesday, March 14th, 1906. 

Common Stock transtor books will close at 3 P. M. March 
14th and reopen March 2ist, at 10 

HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 





CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


The Board of Directors of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway Company have declared the semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on the Preferred Stock A, for the half 
year enalag bel ee hk 81, 1905, payable on the ist day 

to holders of record on the 10th day of 


R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minn., January 31, 1906. kage 





OFFICE OF 


MITCHELL MINING COMPANY 


Di 52 Wall Street, New York, Feb. 17, 1906. 
asad No. 2, being One Per Cent. (1 %) mn a oe 
ro of the Mitchell Mining pamper. is payabl ie March 
o stockholders of record Kebruary 27th, 1906. The eke oF: the 
Fenny for the transfer of stock will be closed at 3 o'clock P. M., 

ebruary 27th, 1906, and will be reopened March 12th, 1906. 

GEORGE MITCHELL, Treasurer. 





o’clock on the 9th day of March next, payable April 10th, at the 
office of the Company, in the City of New York. 
ROSWELL MILLER, 
Chairman of the Board. 





IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY CO. 
Coupons due March 1, 1906, from First and Refunding 
four per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on and 
after that date at the Mercantile Trust Company, 120 
Broadway, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, 


Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 
Coupons due March 1, 1906, from First and Refunding 
four per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on and 
after that date at the office of the Central Trust Company, 
34 Wall Street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, 


Treasurer. 


Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 











J. Q W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travel- 
ers, Payable in Any Part of the 
World. Draw Bills of Exchange 
and make Telegraphic Transfers 
of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 





BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





1875 1906 


Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


—or— 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debcatares and First Mortgage 
Leaas upoa Real Estate 








An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 


| intended, however, for the use of those 


who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with. these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 


| Houses of all kinds, 


The services rendered clients are abso- 
Iutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Butidtag. Arcade Butidiag 
QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE PLAZA BANK 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, FEBRUARY 20TH, 1906. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts, less due from Directors $3,909,957 65 
Overdrafts 525 05 
Due from Approved Reserve Agents 
Real Estate 
Stocks and Bonds 


tional Ban’ 
Cash Items, viz.: 
Bills and Checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as Cash.. 


$5,094,138 76 


$100,000 00 
100,000 00 


180,443 14 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus Fund 
ivided 


Due Trust Companies, 
Bankers and rokers 


Due Savings Banks 
oe ee 4,713,695 62 


$5,094,138 76 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

W. McMaster Mills, President, and E. M. Clarke, Cashier, 
of The Plaza Bank, a Bank located and do’ business at 
No. 753 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, in said 
County, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the 
foregoing Report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, and they further say, that the 
usual business of said Bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is: made in compliance with an official notice re- 
ceived from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 
20th day of February, 1906, as the day on which such re- 
port shall be made. W. M’MASTER MILLS, President. 

E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 

23d day of February, 1906, before me, 


(Seal of Notary.) E. H. COOK, 
Notary Public, New York County. 





},810 00 


4566 86 
138 76 


),000 00 
,000 00 


443 14 


695 62 
138 76 


Yashier, 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE MECHANICS AND TRADERS’ BANK 
at the close of business on the 20th day of February, 
1906: 


‘ RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from Di- 


rectors 
Liability of Directors as makers 
Overdrafts 
Due from trust companies, banks, 
bankers and brokers ¥ 
Due from approved reserve agents 281, 


Real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and 
Specie 2 
U. S. legal-tender notes and notes of Na- 

tional banks 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next 

day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash.. 


Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, 3 
Furniture and fixture account. $32,575 00 
Custom House balance with U. 
S. Treasurer 6,137 01 
__ 38,712 01 


$8,275,271 33 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash $700,000 00 
Surplus fund 350,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

26,717 56 


6,386,263 02 


brokers 802.120 75 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due savings banks 10,000 00 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends, 170 00 


Total $8,275,271 33 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

WILLIAM L. MOYER, President, and ABIJAH M. 
DEDERER, Cashier, of Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 565 Broadway, in 
the City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank bas been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 20th day of February, 1906, as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM L. MOYER, President. 
ABIJAH M. DEDERER, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
24th day of February, 1906, before me. 

(Seal of Notary.) ELIAS R. PECK, 

Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


[EWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “ PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 




















NOT Stocks 

NOT Mortgages 

NOT Real Estate 
NOT Life Insurance 


BUT BONDS 


offer the most secure, most 
profitable—the ideal—invest- 
ment. 


First Mortgage Corporation 
Gold Bonds are the Highest 
Class Investment the Financial 
World Offers To-Day. 


We have one particular 
Bond offering of highest pos- 
sible legal and financial stand- 
ing, 5 per cent. interest bearing, 
non-speculative, secured by first 
mortgage lien on one of the 
most valuable railroad proper- 
ties in the country. 

We bought the entire issue, 
and now offer to Individual, 
Trust or Savings Investors at 
the original issue price. Write 
us about this or any other 
investment you may iui in 
mind. We will give you all the 
benefit of our life-long experi- 
ence in Bonds. 


A. N. Chandler & Co. 
BANKERS 


111 Broadway Bourse 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


‘Hints and Helps to Investors,” a study of 
investments, is well worth reading. It may be had by send- 
ing your name and address, which, for convenience, may 
be written on the margin of this page and mailed to us. 
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Lawyers Title Insurance Irust Company. 


Condition as of December 30th, 1905. 


ASSETS. 


Company’s Bidg., 37 Liberty St., N. Y., and 
188 Montague Street, Bklyn 

Othe: Real Estate 

Bonds and Mortgages 

Stocks and Bonds 


$1,359,285 

239,193 
13,236,211 
1,450,687 
ans 2,074,568 
Building Loans and other advances acct. 

clients 214,892 
Interest Accrued, Receivable 210,403 
Rent Accrued 627 
Insurance and Advertising paid in advance 3,863 
Accounts Receivable for Search and Title 

320,636 
1,103,010 


$20,213,380 49 





LIABILITIES. 


Deposits _ 

Deposits in Trust 

Due Banks and Bankers 
Taxes and Rent Accrued 
Interest Accrued, payable 
Reserved for current expenses 


Dividend payable February 1, 1906 120,000 


$20,213,380 
$2,570,207 06 
1,463,702 52 


Profit for the year $1,106,504 54 
The mortgage business of the Company for 
the year aggregated $49,289,226 


Gross Earnings 
Expenditures 


OFFICERS: 


THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Treasurer. 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Comptroller. 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary. 

LEWIS H. LOSEE, Assistant General Manager. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Assistant. Treasurer. 
GEORGE A. FLEURY, Assistant Secretary. 
FREDERICK D. REED, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Joun ARBUCKLE, 

oHN M. Bowers, 
uts V. Bricut, 

Dumont CLarKE, 

E. W. CoccEsHALL, 

Wituram A. Day, 

Wituiam P. Dixon, 

Juxtran D. Farrcuixp, 


Henry 


Freperick De P. Foster, 

E. Howtanp, 

J. Frepertc Kernocnan, 
oun T. Lockman, 
RANKLIN B. Lorp, 

J. Lawrence MARCELLUS, 

CuHarves E. MItter, 

Henry MorRGENTHAU, 


Davip B. Ocpen, 
J. Harsen Ruwoapes, 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, 
James STILLMAN, 
James M. Varnum, 
James N. WALLACE, 
— WeEsseER, 

ENRY Rocers WINTHROP. 





Property within the confines of New 
York City, where realty values in- 
crease greatly each year, is truly, 
“The Height of Safe Investment.”’ 


THE PREMIER 
REALTY CORPORATION 


Does Not Speculate 
But Invests 


exclusively in improved, income- 

ying property and mortgage loans 
fn Greater New York. For several 
years this corporation 


Has Paid and Guarantees 
A 7% Annual Dividend 


on their Preferred Stock. This stock 
sells at par ($100.00 per share) and, 
owing to the conservative methods 
of the Corporation, it is a safe in- 
vestment, insuring a steady, regular 
incume of 84% every six months. 


Write for full detailed informa- 


tion to 
THE PREMIER 
REALTY CORPORATION, 


176 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1856 


Capital and Surplus, - $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, JOHN ©. VAN OLEAF, 
President Vice-President 

STUYVESANT FISH, MAURICE H. EWER, 
Vive-President. Cashier 

GILBERT G. THORNE, WILLIAM O. JONES, 
Vice-President Asst. Cashier 

JOHN C. McKEON, WILLIAM A. MAIN, : 
Vice-President Asst. Oashier 

FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Asst. Cashier 


ELECTION 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


78 to 96 Trinity Place. 
New York, Feb. 23, 1906. 
At the Annual Election of this Company, held this day, 
the following gentlemen were elected Trustees for the en- 
suing year, viz.: 
hineas C. Lounsbury, 
Theo. H. Freeland, 
Edmund C. Converse, 
ames B. Ford, 











Warren L. Green, 

Wm Nelson Cromwell, 
oseph R. De Lamar 
rancis S. Smithers, 

harles A Moore, ae Mason Little, 
Francis L. Potts, rancis L. Hine, 

s Andrew V. Stout. 


Ata subsequent meeting of the Board of Trustees the 
following Officers were elected : 
President, Warren L. Green. 
Chairman of Board, T. H. Freeland. 
Vice-President, J. K. Myers. 
Secretary, F. K. Johnson. 
Treasurer, Chas. L. Lee. 
Asst. Secretary and Asst. Treasurer, Geo. Danforth. 
F, K. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 20th day of February, 1906: 


RESOURCES. 
teen = discounts, less due 
$8,914,151 67 
.000 00 
Overdrafts 15,547 56 
Due from trust companies, banks, 
bankers and brokers 
Due from approved reserve agents 1,024, 
2,091,459 22 
Banking house and lot 
Other real estate 
144,361 20 
Mortgages owned 5, 00 
Stocks and bonds 303,885 00 
ap e 873,463 99 
S. legal tender notes and notes of national 
oe 493,567 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges -#1, 153,385 19 
Other items carried as cash. 58,482 16 
1,211,867 35 


$13,818,302 99 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses = 

taxes paid 200,263 37 
Due depositors 7,100,384 09 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 

brokers 8,926,174 21 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due savings banks 

Due building and loan associa- 


927,072 57 
Amount due not included under 
any of the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 
2,408 75 


$13, 818,302 99 
Mate of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

W. Jones, Jr., President, and Geo. W. "adams, Cashier, 
of _™ Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 182-184 Broadw ay, in the City of New York, in said 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says ‘that the 
foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the same, 
is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, and they further say that the usual busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location re- 
quired by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as 
amended), and not elsewhere; ot that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 20th day of 
February, 1906, as the day on which such report shall be 


made. 
R. W. JONES, JR., President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
26th day of February, 1906, before me. 
(Seal of Notary.) H. BE. RANK, 
Notary Public. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE NASSAU BANK 
ite close of business on the. 20th day of February, 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, less due from Di- 
rectors $2,712,552 83 
Overdrafts 1,763 55 
Due from banks and bankers for erneotna, 410,764 57 
_, estate 43,900 00 
1,000 00 
726,850 00 
215,111 17 

. legal tender notes and notes of Na- 

tional banks 
Bills and cheeks for the next day’s exchanges 


Total, «sun s6 erin bi oa ke pana tiated oan 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 
coun and bankers 6,147 36 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 


$4,798,360 08 
F. H. RICHARDSON, President. 
W. H. ROGERS, Cashier. 





THE CONDITION OF THE TREADWELL ELL 


The stock of the GEORGE A. TREADWELL 
MINING COMPANY has been selling very 
cheap for some time past. The Company has 
made good in everything except time. It has 
demonstrated that it has all the values that we 
ever claimed for it, and more, but it has taken 
longer to produce results and put the Company 
on a dividend-paying basis than was expected. 
Great progress has, however, been made during 
the last three months, and conditions are now en- 
tirely satisfactory. The new manager, Mr. F. W. 
Wood, has taken hold in earnest and is devoting 
all his energies to putting the mines and the re- 
duction works in condition to furnish and handle 
the additional tonnage required by the smelting 
plant, working in connection with the concentra- 
tors, in time to take advantage of the present 
high price of copper. Market experts believe 
that this price will continue for many years to 
come, and the TREADWELL will be able to 
get the benefit of it most of the time. We are 
not, however, afraid of low copper, for we have 
so much gold and silver in our ores that we are 
practically independent of the copper market. 

The financial condition of the Companv is 
good and its resources ample. The stock is cer- 
tainly a good buy at present prices and is sure to 
advance steadily as the wark progresses. Other 
copper stocks have had their advance, and that of 
the TREADWELL is coming. 

Some of the sanest and shrewdest investors in 
the country are laying in TREADWELL now. 
They think that copper is the best of investments 
and that the TREADWELL is to-day the best 
purchase among the coppers. 

You can buy at market rates through your own 
broker, or we shall be glad to quote prices on 
application. 


GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING CO. 
27 William Street, New York 
en 


National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850. 


Operating in 44 States 


Joseru A. De Boer, President. 
JaMEs T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. EsTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
OsmMaw D. CLARE, Secretary. 

H. M. CuTLer, Treasurer. 

A. B. BrsBez, Med. Director. 

C. E. Moutton, Actuary. 

F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 


Assets - - $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
Surplus - 3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
Insurance - 145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


“4 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 
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PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Assets, December 31, 1905 


° $14,686,922.71 
Liabilities, December, 31, 1905 


. 18,625,494.44 


JAMES W. HULL, President. 
J. M. LEE, 7. THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rost. H. DAVENPORT, Asst. Secy. 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway 
Oor. Murray Street, New York 


J. H.ROBINSON, - - = General Agent 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





to which the insured is entitled 
y_ the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 








January Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, ‘ é ‘ . . s ; 
LIABILITIES, ‘ P ‘ ‘ : 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), . 


$27,308,304.60 
24, 050,622.00 
$2,643,782.60 
Cash surrender values stated in ouety licy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Fo citure law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 


Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 





The Ledge 
to the Nugget 


‘*Tf you’re worth having you're worth 
seeking,” said the ledge to the nugget 
Life insurance—the kind worth more 
than any nugget—will seek you if you 
will open the chance with a postal. 


The Wlasbington Lite Insurance Co. 
$obn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


Established 1808, 





Litlas Assurance Co., 10. 


49 Wiall St., Rew Pork. 





tHe LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 





ay, 
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THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F, B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE. Secretary. 
F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 


Ny ISAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 
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«TH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


WE 
ARMENIA INSURANCE (0, | Aaulctllen Ge 


OF PITTSBURG, PA. OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive. 

ness, liberality and clearness of its 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
nder and ASSETS. to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 


m appli- INCONTESTABLE 
—_ a. FEATURE 


ey ee THEPOLIGY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 

Paid-up Values 

Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1905. 


Rents Due and Accrued 


Insurance Protection 


and Investment 
ROBERT DICKSON, President. 


R. H. MARSHALL, Secretary. Sample policies and rates will be given on 
R. D. TWEEDALE, Asst. Secretary. | application to the Home Office. 





Loss or 
Persons 


surer. 


etary. 


Troubles 
Minimized 


Every breakdown in ma- 
chinery means increased 
cost of production and 
decreased profits to the 
manufacturer Direct 
power from the EDI- 
SON mains is always 
sure——always certain. 
No loss of power in 
transmission no belting 
—no  shafting——only 
clean safe economical 
service 





The New York Edison Co, 


55 Duane Street, New York 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 


49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AHD WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are dtvided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the vear, thereby reducing the cost of 


insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, VicePres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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CONTINENTAL’S AFFAIRS. 


The annual statement of- the Continental 
Fire Insurance Company shows, total assets of 
$16,384,501.85 Deducting from this the re- 
serve furids which it maintains for the un- 
earned premiums on policies still in force, 
losses in process of adjustment, taxes and _all 
other claims (making a total deduction of 
$6,960,276.70), there remains a net surplus 
above every liability and claim of ©$8,424,- 
225.13, which, with the capital of $1,000,000, 
makes over $9,000,000 held for thé protection 
of the policyholders in event of a conflagra- 
tion or any at present unforeseen contingency. 


In the valuation of its real estate, stocks | 
and: bonds, on which the figures ($16,384,- | 
501.83) of its total assets are based, most con- , 
servative values have been taken, such as the ' 


following: Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas 
the actual market January Ist was 142; Chi- 


cago and Northwestern preferred stock at 210, ° 


actual market 245; Lake Shore stock at 300, 
market 340; Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern stock at 300, market 450. 


The company, in compliance with the Safety 
Fund law, maintains a deposit with the depart- 
ment at Albany of securities of the value of 
over $600,000. 

From “Sun” (N. Y.) January 11th, 1906. 





_ INSURE IN THE COMPANY. OF 
CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 


CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY 


TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES WITH 
LIMITED RESOURCES, WHICH PROP- 
ERTY OWNERS UNTHINKINGLY 
ACCEPT. ‘ 

SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE 
DEP’T A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE 
AND ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE 
NET SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 

46 CEDAR STREET; NEW YORK. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: _ 

280 LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 








The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
o>. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 


oe eH +SEE HEHEH SESH SE SESE SS: 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


BCSTO 


In- nce Company. 





December 31, 1905. 





Capital paid in QNE MILLION DOLLARS 





ASSETS, 
Cash with Banks and Bankers...... $600,268.82 
City of Boston Bonds............... 132,737.50 
New England City Bonds........... 26,625.00 
Stock in National Banks in Massa- 
chusetts...... artic are viar 8 Soksenere steed 492,904.37 
Railroad and Other Bonds cand 
IR og a ies > one «stig sade 1,611,685.10 
SE Aree 15,399.50 
Mortgages (first liens)............. . 1,182,916.00 
Loans secured by Collateral......... 71,000.00 
MG Wi ceisesieescnesicce 69,195.96 
Due on Account (including Agency 
Re ere sign wees 283,173, 98 
iiss cukbnes 0d00KKherae'es 15,000,00 
$4,450,906.23 
LIABILITIES, 
Losses in Process of Adjustment, 
orin Suspense, including all re- 
ported and supposed Losses, es- $226,152.77 
SE RE ee as 
Reinsurance Reserve................ 1,000,809.02 
Commissions and Reinsurance...... 40,479.36 
Capital paid in........ eoccecescccees 1,000,000.00 
bias wna hdwes tds 0¢0.p's 2,183,465,(8 
$4,450, 906.23 





Losses Paid Since Organization 


$27,005,469.04. 


New York Office, 66 Beaver St. 








RANSOM B, FULLER, President. 
HERBERT FULLER, Vice-President. 
WARD WILLIAMS, Ass’t Sec’y. 





Fire Office, 92 William St. 


Blagden, Kelly @ Fuller 


MANAGERS. 








We Want To Send You 
Our FREE Book 


We have printed a thousand copies of a handsome 
book of eighty-four pages, entitled ‘‘ Some Won- 
ders of Science.” Besides a number of splendid 
full-page photogravures and haif-tone illus- 
trations, it contains four articles you will want to 
read. They are: “ Liquid Air,”’ by Ray Scannard 
Baker; ‘* The Man-Like Apes,” by Thomas H. 
Huxley; “Mars, the Miniature of Our Eafth,” by 
Richard A. Proctor; and ‘‘ History of the Art of 


Writing,” by Edward B. Tylor. Virile, clear and 
terse, these articles are absorbingly interesting 
from beginning toend. We will send this book free 
in order to interest you in our new sixteen-volume 
work. 


The New Science Library 


which contains just what you would like to know about 
modern science. You will find in its volumes the best 
work of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall ; together with 
that of dozens of lesser scientists who have contributed to 
the amazing progress of the last fifty years. It 1s an auto- 
biography of the wonderful nineteenth century, written by 
the men who have played prominent parts. It covers com- 
prehensively the entire field of Science, Astronomy, Geol- 
ogy, Invention, Discovery, Natural Philosophy, Anthro- 
pology, Evolution, Political Economy and Electricity. 


The Fairy Land of Science 


The New Science Library will introduce you to a Land of 
Wonders far more marvelous than Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s. It will guide you to marvels of earth, sea and sky, 
of men and bird and beast, that are but the more wonder- 
ful tor being trae; it will tell you alike how pre-historic 
man lived and fought tens of thousands of years ago, and 
how electricity sends the trolley car speeding through our 
cities; it will tell the secrets the thousand-year-old stones 
yield to the geologist as well as the story of wireless 
telegraphy. We want to prove to you that yon will find 
Science not only valuable but enjoyable, and therefore we 
want to send you a copy of “Some Wonders of Science.” 
‘there are only a thousand copies; mail the coupon to-day 
and get one of them. 


Public Opinion Book Club 


44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 




















Manufacturers 
Commercial 
Company 


FRANK E. ANDERSON : 


PRESIDENT 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Paid in Cash Capital, $1,000,000 





Makes contracts with manufac- § 
A AS L Z 


turers or other producers to increase . y ‘ 

. ; pe ; Food-Drink ~S ff Pure as if 

their working capital on the security tc & 
for All Ages Delicious 


of their book accounts. Soils 
: , Invigorating, sustaining, and nourishing, at meals 
Issues Trustees’ Certificates to and ‘tween meals. Superior to tea, coffee, or cocoa 
: oe oe _- Agrees with the weakest stomach, 
¢ it ai stion. » vi i 
Banks, Trust Companies and private pe be Pare rv + grater rich milk Wi extenct of 


i In powder or Lunch Tablet f % 
investors for loans secured by the ingaedes oH Lane Soiot ferme.  Remaatetioe 


best banking collateral known. WORLICK’S MALTED “MILK CO., Racine, Wis, U.S. A. 
































SHORT TERM INVESTMENT. 


op, Alfred Mestre 
oF pevosir tesued by {| | Alfred Mestre & (0. 


Pittsburg dita iw Vert scl a 


Trust Co. 52 Broadway 


PITTSBURG, PA. 

Secured by New York City 

Capital, pxrpiss***$6,000,000.00 ‘ 
Deposits, - - - 10,000,000.00 


4 

Zo Offer the advantages of a 
Interest from date of issue.—Coupons 4 : 
collected through any bank.—Abso- thoroughly equipped organl- 
lutely private when payable to rs ¥. 

“ bearer.”—Collateral for Loans.— zation for the execution of 
Cashed on 60 days’ notice.—-AFTER we ; 
DEATH of non-resident, owner,. the commissions. on the New York a) 


funds may be obtained -without local 


administration. $ 3 3 SS Stock Exchange. —:: 
Write for Specimen Certificate : 























